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FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” etc. 


——_-——— 
CHAPTER VI. 
Well dressed, well mannered, 
Impossible to move, 
And free from all emotion, 
Shades of Milton, this is fashion ! 

Tug individuals who are go fond of regretting 
the departed glory of ancient ornamentation should 
have paid a visit to the smoking and billiard rooms 
of the “ Hermit Club” and mourned no more, 

Within these rooms, adorned by all that was beauti- 

ful in painting and sculpture, and furnished with 
greater luxury than even an Oriental potentate could 
dream of, lounged, smoked and played a score or so 
ef Hermits—Hermits, not of the long serge robe and 
hempen girdle, but Hermits attired in the latest fas- 
hions and blessed with position, money, and in most 
cases good looks, 
_ In the billiard-room a dozen gentlemen were play- 
ing pool—pool at 5/. a lile—playing it too in the most 
approved fashion, that is without the slightest 
appearance of interest, although an unguarded flash 
of the eyes when a man succeeded in potting his 
adversary’s ball or a sharp frown when a life was lost 
showed that the langour and indifference were only 
skin deep and assumed. 

Upon one of the luxurious sofas ranged round the 
room lay extended at full length a fine-looking man 
with the regular features and well-made figure that 
generally win the good opinion of the opposite sex 
and the title of “ handsome,” 

His eyes were closed as if in sleep, though the per- 
petual click of the balls and the conversation of the 
players would prevent any one dozing but a very 
Somnolent individual, and Reginald Dartmouth was 
anything but that ; indeed, had you asked the opinion 
of any of his friends—and he had many—they would 
have laughed at the question and quickly informed 
you that Mr, Dartmouth was jolly “ sharp,” “cute,” 
“knowing,” and “wide awake.” 

Yetas he lay there with his eyes shut no one would 
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have given the gentleman in question much credit for 
either of the qualities, but it only needed a glance 
from the clear gray eyes to reveal the keen, restless 
nature of the brain within—restless yet outwardly 
calm, quiet and languid, for Captain Regivald Dart- 
mouth secretly prided himself upon his blasé manner 
and immoveable insouciance. 

It was a saying at the club and the mess-room 
that “ you never could surprise Dartmouth,” and it 
nearly amounted to a truism. 

Rush into the room where he was lying—he pre- 
ferred that posture to sitting—with the most astound- 
ing, most terrible news, and he received it aud you 
with calm indifference or, at the most, lazy interest. 

Yet Captain Reginald Dartmouth was no “swell” in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, 

He neither overdressed himself, talked childish non- 
sense, professed ignorance of the most ordinary every- 
day matters, as your idiots of that genus make a point 
of doing, nor lisped. 

He dressed well, and with the care of a Brummel, 
acd he wore an eyeglass—but to dress well he con- 
sidered the duty of every English gentleman ; and, 
for the eyeglass, it served sometimes to heighten or 
intensify the piercing look of haughty disdain which 
was so effectual in killing the snob or smothering an 
insolence, 

Game after game went on, and still he lay on 
the soft velvet apparently unconscious and asleep, 
and he would probably have lain there until the 
clock had struck his usual retiring hour—but sud- 
denly the door was burst open and a slight-built 
young fellow entered, and nodding to the players 


with a pleasant smile went up to the sofa upon 


which Reginald Dartmouth lay, and, clapping him on 
the shoulder with a laugh, said: 

“ Hullo, Regy, asleep as usual.” 

“ Ah, Charlie,” said the captain, without rising or 
betraying the slightest surprise. “Is that you? 
Of course, I might have known it. No one else in 
the world would have the impudence to wake a 
fellow. It’s my opinion you’d wake Methuselah if 
you came across his grave.’ 





“It’s my opinion,” retorted Charlie Anderson, the 
gossip monger and general favourite of the club, 
“that you'd sleep as long as that respectable old party 
if some one didn’t have the charity to wake you up 
sometimes. Why aren’t you playing ?” 

“ Tired of it. I won three pools.’’ 

‘*Ab, of course, you're such a great pot at pool. 
The fellows didn’t like it, I suppose ?” 

‘* I didn’t ask them,” said the captain, indifferently. 
“* What’s the time ?” 

“‘I'wenty past one,” replied Charlie. “I shall be 
getting home, Are you going wy way?—l’ve got 
my cab at the door.” 

“As well your way as any other, 
tain Dartmouth, carelessly. 

‘Come on, then,” said Charlie Anderson, 
cob is a fidgety beast.” 

After waiting to light a cigar and watch Lieutee 
ant Pawlton make a difficult hazard, leginald Darte 
mouth put his arm within his friend's and the two 
passed through the handsomely decorated apartments 
into the inlaid hall. 

At the door Sir Charlie Anderson’s private cab 
was waiting and the two getting in were hurled 
away at steam-engine pace by the “fidgety ” cob, 

“Charlie, what do you want with me to-night ?” 
said Captain Dartmouth when he had meée himself 
comfortable in one corner, 

“Why, how the deuce did you know I wanted 
you?” asked the young baronet, with admiring sur- 

rise, ¢ 
’ The captain knocked the ash off his cigar and 
laughed lazily. 

“ My good fellow,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ a blind bat 
with its eyes shut could see that you had something to 
tell me. What is it?” 

“ Well, you are a clever fellow, the sharpest ” 

“ Yes, never mind the other flattering adjectives, 
my dear Charlie,” interrupted the captain, with care- 
less indifference, ‘ Let us Lave tle pith of the 
matter.” 

“ Well, I’ve got some news for you,” said the baro- 
net, not a bit offended by the interruption, “ You 
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know I’ve a sort of cousin down id the West, au old 
maid—scarcely that, though, for she isn’t very old— 
you know what I mean, rather passé, though she’s a 
nice little thing, quiet, and the rest of it, aud a deal 
better than most of the run now-a-days.” 

“ Yes,” assented the captain, as a patient hint, 

“ Well, dou’t be impatient.” 

“J never was in my life,” said the captain, softly. 

“She writes to me pretty regularly, and—and was 
very kind and liberal with her money—she’s got lots 
of it—when I was thinly feathered. This morning 
I got a letter from her that contains some news more 
interesting to you than to me.” 

The captain nodded but closed his eyes, looking as 
if nothing on the earth, the heavens above, or the 
waters under the earth could interest him. 

“It seems that the squire at the Dale, near them, 
Squire Darrell, has bad a terrible row with Bis son 
and cut hiui off—turned him out ia fact,” 

The captain opened his éyes and knocked the ash 
off his cigar again. 

“That isn’t all, It seems the stupid fellow—the 
son 1 mean—instead of hangiug about until the old 
boy worked round, eleared right off in the most an- 
accountable way and hasn’t been heard of since. The 
dad, naturally riled at such beastly unreasonable con- 
duct, adopts a niece of his and pfoelaits her his 
heiress. Well, 1 thought ‘By Jove! Regy would 
like to hear of this,’ because 1 remembered hearing 
you say you were some relation of the Darrells, and 
I fancied there might be @ ¢hante for you.” 

“So you threw up the dinner at Talbot House, 
and the society of the five charming Miss Powells to 
come and tell me. Charlie, you ate==—<well, 1 won't 
be abusive—say a donkey,” 

“Oh, nouseuse,” retorted the young baronet, blush+ 
ing, however, with genuine pleasure, for he liked as 
well as looked up to his companion. “ You'd have 
done the same for me,” 

‘Should 1?” said Captain Reginald, “It’s very 
doubtful.” 

“ Well, never mind,” said Charlie Antlerson, good 
humouredly. ‘“ What are you goitig to do?” 

*‘Tam going to bed,” replied the other, “if you 
will put me down at the Albahy.” 

“ Nonsense—I mean what ate you going to do about 
the oe He’s a hear relation, isn’t he?” 

“ Uncle,” 

“By Jove! you ought to have ® shot, old man. 
Go down and marry the girl.” 

“Thanks. 1 have an objection to bread-and-but- 
ter school-girls, they are insipid and abominable. I 
prefer, if the choice is @ hecessity, &® Ked Indian 
6qu WwW. 

* Nonsense,” retorted the other, “You mean you 
don’t care to leave the charming Bell.” 

‘The captain smiled, it was almost a sneer. 

“All the ballet girls that ever danced their legs off 
would go little to keep me if——” 

“If what?” asked the othr, 

“If meant to play for my sweet uncle's land and 
eash. 

“Well,” said Charlie Anderson, “you know your 
own book best, old fellow. Good-night.” 

Leisurely pacing up the stone steps leading to his 
chambers, the captain turned into a handsome sitting- 
room where his valet awaited him. 

“You can go to bed, Williams; I shall not want 
you,” he said, and the man with a respectful bow 
made silently off. 

Then Captain Reginald Dartmouth sank into oné 
of the easy-chairs and stroking his silky moustache 
muttered: 

“So my amiable uncle has turned that hot-headed 
cousin of mine out of doors and taken a school-girl 
to reign in his place. It’s a flae property—too good 
for an idiot or a woman. I am in debt ; I am poor ; it 
does not look impossible—yet a raw-boned, giggling 
school-girl. Bah! it is too repulsive!” this last with 
® gesture of contempt ; but, notwithstanding his dis- 
taste for the picture he had called up, he rang the bell 
and told Lis man to pack his portmanteau in time to 
catch the coach for Dale. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Oh, deeply beautiful, blue, 
Soit as a suake at sléep in suiimeér’s sah? 
How mauy a man has found in yo 
The end of this’ world's weary vun, 

LEAVING Grace at Dale and the captain on his way 
to it, we must return to our outtast. 

For the first few days the wonderfulniovelty of his 
position drove something of his sad refigetions to the 
wind that filled the Vvessel’s sails, 

We have said that Laurence Marnian Was Strone, 
and it was only this strength that carried Aim stc- 
cessfully through the duties he lad undertaken. He 
knew nothing oi seathanship, and ‘had ‘never'sden & 
vessel before ; but he was quick of. sight aud ‘could 
limb the tall masts and hoist the heavy sails as ‘well 
a5 the best man oR board after'a fow days’ prattive. 


. This’strength and tact made him’s fdvourite with 
the crew, who at first were rather inmclided t® resent 
his silence and moodiness. ‘Chey coulé-not Dut-fe- 
spect a man who never refused to give them a help- 
ing hand or telieve them of a watéel, althotgh he 
never addressed a genial word to thém or even smiled. 

The captain wasa little puzzled to ‘ make him out,’ 
&s hé said, aud on the fourth day, meeting him as he 
was coiling a rope on deck, he stopped.and asked him 
a few questions. 

“ How are you getting on, my man ?” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Laurence, as we must 
now call him, “very well.” 

“Getting into the way of the rounds, eh?” 

Laurence nodded. 

* Yes,” he said, “as well as I can hops.” 

“ That's right,” said the captain, clicerily, striking 
him on the back. “If there’s anything wrong, any- 
thing you waut, come to me for it, will you ?” 

Laurence thanked him gratefully and the captain 
passed ob, wondering who and what the “landsman” 


was. 

After eight days’ fair sailing the “ Mary Ann” met 
With coutraty winds, that compelled her to tack. 
These contrary winds gtew into a storm, and in the 
middle of the night all hands were ordered up to reef 
and make tight. 

It Was a perilous task, but the men, used to risking 
their lives at the average of once a week, flew cheerily 
to the masts and climbed aloft, 

At theit head was Laurence, who was seldom any- 
where else. 

The captain catching sight of him stopped suddenly 
On his Way to the stefn,; and, casting a glance at the 
heavy clouds, that seemed almost touching the tops 
of the pluaging and fecking masts, said: 

“ Harméao, lend a haid here.” 

Laurence dropped lightly from the part of the 
figging he had just reached and came up to him. 

Yes, sir.” 

* You'd better not go up, my mah,” said the cap- 
tain, “as you’re not used to it.” 

Laurenée threw back his head With a gesture of 
impationée. 

“Tam not afraid, sir,” he esid, looking up at the 
flapping sails. “1’d rather go up, With your leave.” 

“Hem! Well, goon,” said the captain, gruffly, 
not liking to be thwarted in his kind intention. 
* Ouly have a care.”’ 

“ Ay, dy, sir,” replied Latretied, eaflor fashion, as 
he oping towards the mast. 

* That's ® plucky chap,” muttered the ¢aptain as 
he watched Laurence make his Way tp the. tinet 
hand over hand, seemingly undaunted by the howl- 
ing of the tempest and the sliarp, cutting fain that 
dashed against his bare chest—“ wonderfully plucky 
for a land lubber.”’ 

Meanwhile Laurence had reached the top yarda, 
and, with numbed fingers, was reeling the sails; 

Tt was his first storm, and notwithstanding lis tie- 
tutal cotrage and plick he félt a queér setisktion 
about his heart. 

He dared nut look down+the deck seénied miles 
below him, and he félt half blinded and senseless with 
the pitiless blast and ‘the howling of the wind ‘and 
waves. But the boatswain’s cal réminded him of 
his duty, and, hastily finishing -his task, he propated 
to descend. 

His cold, senseless fingérs could soatoely distin~ 
gnish the ropes, but he reached the last yard safely, 
aud was grasping tlié ladder to ronvand drop thé rest 
when a sharp cry ‘rose fiom tie deck : 

“ Man overbdard !” 

It-sent his heart into his mouth, and, springing to 
the side as quickly as the lurchitg ‘and plunging of 
the vessel would let Lim, hie tried v6 pierde the sailen 

oom 


g ‘ 

By dint of hard straiding-he could distinguish ‘a 
black speck upon the foam of the waves. it was the 
head of the drowning man. 

He tooked round furs rope, and, slipping the nodse 
end round his waist, leapt npon the tialtwark, 

A haud grasped him roaghily bythe arm and pulled 
him down. 

It was the captain, Their voices could sdarcely be 
heard, but Laurence caught the words “ Nouse!” 
aud with a shout of derision he, forgetful of hie posi- 
tion, hurled the captain to the deck and sprang over- 
board in the direction ‘of the drowning than, 

The captain, who could not/afford to lose two of ‘his 
ten, with heavy weather looming ahead, and ‘having 
besides a strong admiration for the bravery of the 
landsiman, sprang tothe wheeland brought the vessel 
round a little, while half dozen sailors wlio had wit- 
nessed the accident and Laurence’s reektess attempt 
at rescue hurried to the ‘stern ‘and shouted With ‘all 
their might and maib to Laurence to turn back. 

Suddenly one of the men caught sight of the rope, 
ee in time,'seized aod fastened it toa bulk~ 











Meanwhile, utterly disregarding the frautic shotts 


of warning, Latrence fdight bis way to the black 
Speck. \ 7 

Fertanately the @an Was almost as good a swim- 
mer as himself, and the waves that buffeted Laurence 
‘ack bore hint fiearer the vessel. 

As they approached each other Laurence saw that 
the poor fellow’s face was white, altiost blue, and that 
in-another moment he woul beaten: Dhongh 
nearly exhausted he exerted Limself for one last 
effort, and struck out strongly. 

At that moment he felt a sudden strain upon the 
rope, and knew that the men on board were pulling 
him. 

The poor dying man saw it too, and with a look of 
wild, helpless agony in his face turned over on his 
back. 

Laurence, maddened by evety tug of the rope that 
drew him , Suddenly lifted it over his head, and, 
released, at the hair of the drowning man, 

The saflors on board, fecling the strain suddenly 
loosened, looked at each other aghast ; but the cap- 
tain, Who dered not leave the wheel, shouted in the 
ear Of Of; 

. idiot has let go the rope. He'll be drowned 
as bafo as a ga.” 
man sprang to the boat which was being 
lowered, and told the mon Who were struggling to 
her launched that it was no use their risking their 
ves after “a ¢ 0” dead ans.” with a 
scornfulehout they pushed him aside, and, leaping 
into the utter, battled hard to reach the spot where 
the two iaon were struggling; but before they could 
do 80 Latirencd, still grasping the man’s hair, had 
regained the rope, aad the sailors with a hearty cheer 
pulled them ia. 

They were esrricd to their berths more dead than 
alive, and then the vrew were hard at work again, for 
the storm, which had lulled fora little while, suddenly 
raged more flervely than before, and orders were issued 
for clearing thé rigging and cutting down a mast. 
Responding aé cheerfully to this ominous command as 
if they were summoned to receive an extra tation, the 
sailors swatmed to the task. ‘I'hen a few had to bo 
told off to clear the decks, for the miserable emigrants, 
to the stumber of forty or fifty, wete crowding every- 
where, shrieking fot help, and clinging, when they 
could, to the captaimor any of the crew. 

It was a fearful sight, uot to be realised by our poor 
word paiating, nut tobe imagined by any eave those 
who have stood uponia wreckitg ship and watthed 
and waited, 

In the middle of the din, as the passengers were 
being driven like a hetd of sheep dowa the cabin- 
ways, Laurence crawled on deck—the ship lurched 
too ivich and lie Was too weak for a moment or two 
¥ feach it in aby Uther way. 

The men were busy cutting away the masts with 
their axes. He caught up one, but found his arm un- 
able to swing it, and set himself to the task of keeping 
the deck clear. 

After a deal of persuading and threatening the 
emigrants ‘were got ihto tlie hold and below deck, and 
Laurence stopped fora moment to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his brow, At that moment the captain 
called to him to come and take the wheél and so libe- 
rate him. 

As he grasped it tlie eaptain looked at him with a 
curious ook. 

“ You don’t/seom much put out with the gale, my 
man,” he ‘said, 

Laurenée shook his*head moddily. 

* No,” he said, “ it ds ali: one to me.” 

The ¢aptain shook his heal gravely and made his 
way forward. Presently he came back, 

“Phoey have got the mast clear,” he said, ‘ Tew 
minutes will decide it,” w#ad:he louked! #maiously up 
at the black sky. 

® Where aro we?’’ asked Laurence, eatelessly. 

“Heaven knows!” replied the captain “i am 
kueping due west, but why 1 could scaneely tell you.” 

“We ‘have lost our reekoning thdn, iri?” said 
Laurence. z 

“Ves; Heaven help us!” nodded ithe captain, 
gloomily. 

‘* Good-bye to the Dale for ever then!’ matterdd 
the young fellow, and he tamed away, 

But the storm gave way as suddenly asit had com- 
mended, Tlie heavens lightened, the ¢iduds dispersed 
as if by magic, and a'soft biveze taking 'theplace of 
the boisterous gale fanned them gently into ‘a liar 
bour towards whith they had ‘been diving the whole 
night through. 

For the rest of the voyage Laurence Harman was 
the hero df the “ Mary Amn,”* aad when he landed iat 
Qape Town the skilors parted with him amidst 's 
hearty round of cheers. 

Their simple affectidn thdved the solitary outcast, 
dnd he turned from the quay with eyes tod blinded 
by the sudden teats to look about him for a moment 


or 6o. 
When he did look round bie was statiled, Tho 
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scene that met his eyes was 60 unlike any he had 
ever witnessed that he could only stand still and gaze 
in wonderment. 

From this attitude he was aroused ‘by a chorus of 
Hottentots, who threnged round him and offered to 
carry his luggage. This offer, having no luggage of 
any kind, he of course refused, and walked up to the 
middle of the town, which d to be posed of 
about twenty regular streets of white houses with a 
square place here and there for markets and général 
business, and one-or two latge houses ‘round -the fort 
and at the ends of the streets. 

At the back of 'the town rose-a-tange of majestic 
hills, some ef them flat-topped like'a table, all well 
‘wooded and beautiful, 

Laurence, feeling very lonely wad strange, walked 
through one of the streets, and seeing a man standing 
in a square plage with about a dozen spléndid-horses 
round him, .esked him if .he knew Stewast's ‘Corner, 

The man, a thick, burly ‘fallow, dressed in a loose 
linen shirt, open at the chest, and « jpait of roagh 
tanned skin breeches, in-the girdle of whieh ‘stuck a 
revolver and a large, formidable-looking bo 

used in his examination of a horse's foot aad hook 

is head. 

“ What is’t, a station?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Laurence, seating himself dna blook 
of wood and looking at the hotses with « evitidal éye. 

“ Well, I guess I don’t remetber,” said ‘the cattle- 
minder, ‘‘ but most like one-of ‘the niggers will,” abd 
picking up a whip which lay onthe -ground -he 
clacked it. - 

In an instant as if by magic halfia dozen ‘black fel- 
lows started from out-of-the-way ‘holes and ordvicds, 
beneath the horses, from ander rugs aud bales of 
cotton, and crowded round. 

“Where be Stewart’s Corner, Sat ?” asked the 
man, stooping down to the horse’s hoofs egain. 

The Hottentot opened his moath very wide -and 
then took to staring at Laurence, seemingly forget- 
ting the question as soon as it wae asked, 

Not heariug him @uswer the horseman looked up 
and caught him a sharp cut across the bare shoulders. 

‘Hi! dara your sloapy head! wake vp, will you? 
Where be Stewart's Oorner, ‘you woolly-beaded.luna- 
tic?” 

“Hi! hi!” screamed the Hottentot. 
Corner am by the Hartebeeste River, 
want umigo?” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, interested and amased at 
the strange race and strange manuets, “‘ yas, I do,” 

“Well, um go to Mussa Stewart's square in the 
corner there, and wait till Massa Stewart's hotses 
come up from the eountry.” , 

Laurence @id uot understand, and Jooked as if he 
did not. 

“That woolly-headed idiot meaus that you will 
have to wait at that rail there,” explained the man,. 
pointing to another enclosed space, ‘ until Stewart's 
man arrives, He’s coming up with horses to pick up 
cattle and men, I suppose, to-day, Eh, Sam ?” 

“Yup, yup!” said the Hottentot,showing his teeth. 

“Thank you,” said Laurence. “ What's the mat- 
ter with the horse? Sometliing in the frog?” 

‘“’'Spect so,” said the horseman. “I oan’t scee.as 
well as I could. one time. _ This blavmed climate is 
enough to roast your eyes completely out :some- 
times,” 

“ Let me look,” said Lauronce, and he knelt Gown 
beside him. “Ah, here is the mischief,” he ¢x- 
claimed, pulling out # small thorn. 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” said ¢ho man, with rough 
gratitude, and, made more friendly by Laurence’s 
kindness, he.pulled out a flask from his belt.and held 
it out with the cart explanation : 

“Brandy!” 

Laurence just wet his lips, he knew better than ‘to 
refuse, and giving him good-day walked over to the 
other enclosure, the'group of slaves following at his 
heels until @ vigorous smack of the whip brought 


them back to their old places like a pack-of Berk- 
shire pigs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Then farewell, Englaid, 
Fog-begirted isle ! 
n fairer, softer climes 
We'll rést ourgdlves awhile. | 
LAURENCE seated himself upon one of the thick 
blocks of wood, prepared to wait the atrival of Mr. | 
Stewart's man. 

Be nat not m wait long. ae he was half tired 
of watching thé odd groups of péoplé that passed 
him- stout, well-to-do colonels, rough, skin-clad, re- 
volver-wearing catfle runners, and gatigs of Motten-: 
tots and slaves—a cloud of dust riding in the dis- | 
tance attracted his attention, and, watching ft until | 


it resolved ‘itself into along string of splendid and 
valuable hotses, he Was agreeably surprised to find 
the horsémau &t their head pull ap his fiery steed at | 





the foot of the exclosure, 


Instantly half. dozen Hottentot slaves leaped from 
the horses at the rear, and joined by their lounging 
brethren clustered rouud their chief, ‘waiting for 
orders, 

Twisting the long thong of his whip round tho 
handle, this individual gave some commands to one 
of the wegroes, and then turned to Laurence with a 
look of inquiry. 

“I wns directed to wait here for Mr. Stewart's 

” he said, in anewer to the glance. 

“T’m one 0’ Stewart's runners,” replied the man, 
jerking up his trowsers and glancing at the weil- 
built form and broad, bronzed ohest of the epeaker 
with critical ayes. “ What might you want?” 

“T want to see Mr. Stewart,” said Laurence. 

“ Ah,” said the runner. “‘ Well, the station is six 
days’ trot from hete. I’m up here to get the inails 
and pick fp.any mun. I go back to-morrow, though, 
and you can come slong an’ so be you likes,” 

Laurence acce the offer with thanks. 

“ What time shall I be here?” he asked. 

“ We startat sunrise,” said the riinner, then Added, 
roughly: “P’raps you've just come off board?” 

“IT have,” said Laurence. 

“ Ah, you'd better come along 0’ me,” rejoined the 
runner. “ You’re @ stranger in these parts, and 
mayn't be up te the ways, Jf you like to share With 
me to-night, I ean take you toa comfortable sup and 
a shakedown in some hay.” 

This offer Laurence as gratefully accepted, and, 
after seeing the horses led away to a lot of hay thYown 
down some little distance off, the runner, accom- 
panied by Laurenee, went on to the quay, 

Having found no men to suit his taste, be repaired 
thence to a small publie-house,-half cottage, half hut, 
and, as he had promised, shared his:supper and bay 
with Laurence, 

At sunrise-Laurence was awakened by the barking 
of countless dogs, the clacking of the long whips, 
and the chattering of the Hottentots. 

Hastily washing bimself‘at.a small stream, he 
hurried to the enclosure and found his friend the 
runner already marshalling lis cortége and whipping 
dowa the exuberant spirits of -his black followers. 

It Was’a splendid sight, that long line of hand- 
‘some animals prascing and pawing the ground, 
throwing up their shining heads, and shaking their 

wing manes, : 

Laurence’s ‘heart, for the first time for a long 
while, stirred within him, and he Ionged to leap on 
ithe back of one of them aad gallop away—away— 
anywhere from the bittor past and his sad thoughts. 

“fullo,” said the runner. “Wondered whete 
you'd got to. We’re ready, you see. Here, Tim, 
‘pring the black round,” aud ‘he pointed to a tall, 
jpowérflul-looking horse at that moment on its ‘hind 
legs. 

“Can you ride?” 

“Yes,” said Latrence. ' 

“Well, here’s a:oritter as can carry you,” ‘said the 
runner, throwing a thick rug acrdss its back, 

Laurence sprang across it, aud grasped the bridle 
with a flash a delight. 

It did not last a secoad, but thd runner notided it 
‘and nodded approval. 

* All right,” le muttered; “ you'll do.” 

Then there ensuedsa terrific din, shouting, yelling, 
barking, whip-cracking, and atthe last moment the 
six Hottentots leaped on their horses and the caval- 
cade started. 

Unencumbered ‘by heavy saddles, of aplendid 
lbreed, ‘and used to running swiftly for loug aud 
weary distances, th® horses seemed to fly. 

Cape ‘Town was quickly left behind, au open plateau 
reached, and then a dense wood with but a small 


| (path cut clear for the Indian file which the horses 


‘instantly and without any instructiéus formed. 

Here the most glowing vegetation, the most beaa- 
tiful and vivid perfuines, and, above all, the most de- 
licious bird-melody he had ever heard, greeted Lau- 
rence, 

He was delighted. Itseemed fairyland. His com- 
\panion, riding on in front, took the scenery and its 
\delights as a matter of course, and Laurence caught 
(himself wondering at his indifference. He little 


‘| 'tiought how’soon ‘he likewise Would view the lovo- 


liest of Nature’s handiwork with indifferent cardbess- 
ness, 

At night they loft the forest, and pulled up at the 
foot Of some rocks. 

Here the slaves lit a fire, and set to work cooking 
some deer steaks, the runner standing by with his 
loug whip under his arm, and viewing the operations 
‘with thie air of a prince. 

Laurence leant against his horse, and gazed round 
thi and upon the group beneath his eyes with the 
most acute interest, 

From his reverie he was awakened by thé runner, 
'who'clapped him ‘on the back and invited him to sup. 

Nothing loth, Laurence thréw himself down on 
tho soft, springy grass, and ate his share of the juicy | 








— 


steak with relish, then, detlining the dranght of 
brandy which the friendly runter offered hit, he 
rose and leant a hand at seeuring the horses for the 
night, which was done by tying the bridles to small 
pickets driven firmly into the ground. 

Then, as the moon rose above the trees, he curled 
himeelf op in his rag beside the fire; and listened to 
the-snoring of his conipanions 

He could not sleep hiniself, beeatise his brain was 
too busy. At this period he soemed to need more 
than a double quantity of brain and a double pair of 
eyes to see and understand all the woudrous sights 
of the new and strauge land. 

Looking rowad at the dusky outlines of horses 
and Hottentots, at the grand range of hills, listening 
to the swift whiz of the deer as they fled through the 
forest, and the sharp ery of the wolves, he could 
scarcely believe he was awake, seatcely refrain. from 
assuring himeelf that it was all a dream, and so, paz- 
zled and confused, but with a sad, weary heart 
still, he fell asleep. 

On the morrow, at sunrise, after a breakfast that 
was but.a repetition of the last nights supper, they 
were on the-gallop-egain. 

At fitst the country was ‘inore-epen, but soon it 
became rockier, and at last, towards eveniag, the 
dark outline of another forest appeared in view. 

“ That there is the Black Forest,’ Baid the rannéer, 
pointing to it, “ We shall have to skirt little for 
deor—these rascals have run short, they tell me. If 
you’ve a'mind to try your luck with hundred-yarder, 
p’raps you'll come along.” 

Laurence accepted eagerly, -but said, with regret, 
that ho had no gun. 

“Here, Tim, bring the juudrdd-yards,” said the 
runner, and a little Hottentot boy galloped up with 
a gun which the runner handed to Laurence. “ We 
allers bring a good supply,” he said, passing him 
some ammunition, “ for we don’t never know as we 
shan’t want it.” 

Laurence thanked him, and, following his direo- 
tions, paired off with two of the elder natives towards 
the east, while the runner bore for the west. 

As they entered the forest the natives tied the 
three horses to a tree, aud, carefully noting the place, 
crept along, with Laurence at their heels, examining 
the ground at every foot, 

Presently the foremost one held wp his hand, and 
then fell flat upon the ground. 

Scarcely had Laurenve time to follow his example 
—the other native having drooped elmost at the 
same moment—when a peculiar crackling of the 
branches aud underbrush was heard, and suddenly, 
like a vision of the fancy, a herd of antclopes came 
flitting through the deep glade. 

With the quickness of lightning he (raised Lis gun 
and marked the foremost one. ‘hore was a 6 
orash, echoed all round the vast weod, and the.grace - 
ful beast gave @ leap iuto tho sir. 

Laurence was about ‘to spring ferward, but the na- 
tives held him back, whispering: _ 

“Sh! sh! massa. Him not dead enough. Him 
rip massa up, him rip massa up. Massa go to him 
id’rectly.” 

Laurence waited a few minutes, that scemed ages, 
and then, with his knife ready in his hand, ran to the 
fallen game. He was dead, but to make certainty 
more doubly sute, he plunged the deep-bladed knife 
in the noble neck, and then assisted the natives to 
carry the prize to the open. 

There they found the ranner with 'a fine buck 
‘which he had shot, and, slinging the two across two 
of the spare horses, they went on their way. 

The -runuer seemed ratiter surprised at Laurence’s 
igood fortune, .aud evidently thought more highly of 
‘him, for he grew somewhat more talkative and in- 
quisitive, 

When they alighted in a clear space, after having 
ridden thirty miles,and the natives seé about prepar~ 
ling dinner, the ravner stooped .to examine the ante- 
lope which Laurence had shot, and said, ourtly : 

“That’s a good shot.” 

**T am glad you think so,” said Laurence. 

“ And you can ride, too,” said the runner. * What 
might be your name?” 

“ Laurence Harman,’ was the reply. 

“Oh,” said the runner, ‘one of ’em ’ill do for oar 
fellows. L-or-ence, how do you speil it?” 

Laurence speit it for him, 

“ Ah,” said the ranner, “it’s a .gimerack nama 
But you can’t help that, can yer? A chap dosn't 
give ‘himself his own name, more's the pity some- 
timés, My name's Jack, Long Jack I’m called ; that's 
short, if it ain’t sweet.” 

Laurence nodded. 

“It’s both,” he said, “anda better one than. mine, 

which you can alter for any other you Kke.” 
* Thankee,” said the man, * Maybe I shall. 
Now then, you rascals,” addressing the natives, and 
eliciting a chorus of * Yes, massa,” “ wheré’s the 
grub?” 
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The steaks were soon done, and proved very ac- 
ceptable. Laurence enjoyed his portion none the 
less for having earned it, 

After dinner the runner Jack offered his pipe to 
Laurence, but he refused to deprive him of it, and 
Jack, taking the refusal in good part, smoked it him- 
seif, eyeing Laurence with an increased interest, for 
a man who could refuse a pipe was acurious pieve of 
humanity ip his eyes worth looking at. 

On, as before, they went until nightfall, when, in- 
stead of one camp fire, half-a-dozen were formed ina 
circle round horses and men. 

Laurence did not need long to ponder over the why 
and wherefore of this, for, as the darkness grew, the 
stilluess of the night was broken by the roar of the 
tiger and the laughing of the hywua, Ashe grasped 
his gun, with a thrill of excitement, he thought, “I 
aw, at last, on real hunting-ground!” 

‘Towards the close of the sixth day the cavalcade 
approached its destination. 

‘The towering hills and thick forests gave place to 
miles of springy, emerald pasture, upon whose soft, 
velvety bosom grew a wealth of many-coloured 
flowers, here aud there bent down and broken by the 
tread of many herds of cattle and the ruts of the 
heavy waggons. 

Laurence noticed all these appearances attentively. 

“ We are near home uow,” said the runner, look- 
ing to see if his company were in proper order. 
“ Away, my boys!” and, with a deep-sounding crack 
of his long whip, he urged the horses on at flying pace. 

Soon the tracks on the grass grew thicker and 
more frequent, and presently the station came in 
sight. 

Laurence uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
delight, for before him lay an earthly Paradise—green 
grass, bright flowers, studded by cattle, horses, and 
sheep in thousands, backed by a distant range of 
tree-covered hills, and, like a small scrap of canvas 
cut from an artist’s picture, a picturesque farmhouse, 
built of wood and rough white stone, rearing its head 
in the middle of the plain, and sheltered by a group 
of uoble trees. 

At its side ran a silver, bubbling brook ; around it 
rose majestic hay-ricks, aud everywhere there wet 
the view the wealth of the squatter—horses and 
catile. 

At the sound of the horses’ hoofs, pattering over 
the rough, beaten road, a small crowd of Hottentots 
ran, suoutiug, to meet them, foilowed, more leisurely, 
by lalf-a-dozeu men, runners, built aud dressed on 
the model of Jack. 

Laurence looked round with deep and heart-swell- 
lpg emvtion, 

“This is Paradise!” he exclaimed. 

“ It be Stewart’s Corner,” grinned Jack, and, with 
a final crack of his whip, he leapt to the ground be- 
fore the door of the homestead, the natives rushing 
at each other with questions and welcomes, and has- 
tily uufastening the horses and leading them off. 

Laurence, still gazing round him, dismounted. 

* Where's the guv’nor?” asked Jack of one of the 
meu, 

“Here Lam!” exclaimed a voice which Laurence 
recognized at once, and the owner of the station 
stepped out of the house. 

He started with astonishment as he saw Laurence. 

“ By the living Jingo, young sir,” he exclaimed, 
“T did not expect to see you so soon!” 

“*] trust I am none the less welcome on that ac- 
count,” said Laurence, with his grave smile, 

“ Not a bit, not a bit. More, more!” retorted the 
settler, shaking hands. ‘ Here, come aside, will you?” 
he added, as the group of men were staring with 
curious eyes and listening with all their ears. 

Laurence followed him into a large, plain room, 
with great beams across the high ceiling, and fur- 
nished with rough, strong deal tables and chairs. 

There was an exquisite perfume pervading the 
place, which was wafted in through the open windows 
from the natural flowers that shone and glittered in 
such profusion without. 

The settler pointed to a chair, and, throwing his 
hat upon the table, reached a large black bottle from 
@ Cupboard. 

“ First of all, let me do the hospitable,’’ he said. 
a man, drink to the new land and the new 

ife !’ 

And, setting the example, he lifted one of the 
hora cups, which he had filled, to his lips witha 
cheery smile, 

_ Laurence, with a grave smile, wet his lips and put 
his cup down, 

‘Now let us hear all about it,” said Mr. Stewart. 
“ Here, lave a cigar ;” and he handed one, 

Laurence lit it, aud, feeling more at ease at the 
first pulf, said; 

‘*Mr, Stewart, I did not think when I listened to 
your description of your station that I should so soon 
visit it.” 


Aud the poor fellow sighed, 








“Well,” said the settler, with a meaning smile, 
“T did.” 

“You did,” repeated Laurence, with his swift 
frown. “Why?” 

“ Well, no matter,” replied the settler. ‘‘ Here you 
are, you see, Mr. Darrell.” 

Laurence Harman lifted his head quickly, with a 
sudden flush. 

“‘Not that name, please,” he said. “If I remain 
here, and I came here with the intention of asking 
you to give me employment, you must promise me to 
forget, as entirely as I do, that there is such a place 
as the Dale, or that sucha person as Hugh Darrell—” 
he faltered at the name, but went on, almost 
sternly, “ ever existed.” 

Mr, Stewart held out his band. 

“ That’s a bargain,” ho said, “Mr. ——” 

“Laurence Harman, without the ‘Mr.,’ please,” 
said Laurence, firmly. “I have left the Dale and the 
old name for good, and, with your permission, will 
not trade upon the past. I am here, and elsewhere, 
plain Laurence Harman, cattle runner, herdsman, 
what you will.” 

And he shook his head, with a short and somewhat 
bitter laugh. 

“Very well, Laurence,” said the settler, who 
could guess at what occurred between the fiery 
squire and his son, and was inwardly blessing the 
bad temper of the one and the wilfulness of the other 
for sending him such a fine, stalwart servant. 

“Very well, it’s a bargain, as I said before. We'll 
forget the past, and goin for the future, and that’s 
not such a bad exchange as you might think, 
Laurence,” 

‘I care not, bad or good,” replied Laurence, in- 
differently. ‘Give me enough to eat, and plenty of 
hard work to keep memory at bay, and [ shall not 
complain, Nay, I will even be grateful.” 

“ Ah, you're down in the mouth,” said the settler, 
patting him on the back, “and looking through green 
spectacles. Wait a week or two, and we shall have 
you as light-hearted as the rest.” 

Laurence smiled quietly. 

“Tilnot give you cause to call me kill-joy,” ho 
said, ** trust me.” 

““[ will for more than that,” said the settler. 
‘And now come upstairs with me.” 

Laurence followed up the rough, huge stairs, and 
into a small room planked round with deal and filled 
with guns, rifles, pistols, revolvers, saddles, other 
kinds of harness, ammunition—in fact, an odd med- 
ley of weapons of the chase and their accompani- 
ments, 

“ This I call my armoury,” said the settler, with 
a laugh of pride. ‘* Look round and take your pick 
of the long ‘uns.” 

“ Thanks,” said Laurence, “ but I have already a 
gun, which Jack the runner lent, or I might say, 
gave me.” 

“ Oh, that be hanged for an old thing,” retorted Mr. 
Stewart. “ Look here ; here’s some I brought over from 
England. By the way, we had a deuce of a rough 
passage ; how did you fare ?”’ 

“We had some stormy weather,” replied Lau- 
rence, simply, but he said nothing of his heroic 
rescue of the man overboard. 

“ Ab,” said Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ Well, look here, what 
do you think of this?” and he took down a good- 
looking rifle. 

“If that is for me I have only one fault to find,” 
said Laurence, gravely ; ‘‘and that is that it is too 
good and expensive, I have only a few shillings in 
the world.” 

“Bah, man!” exclaimed Mr, Stewart. “ We find 
our workmen their tools, not charge ’emfor’em. If 
that will suit you, take him, and this,” handing him 
@ revolver. 

“ Here’s a knife, too, a bowie, which you'll find 
useful enough before long, I daresay. As for the 
powder and shot, etc., here it is always ready at your 
hand,” 

Laurence thanked him. 

“And now for the mounts,” continued Mr. 
Stewart, locking the door behind them and running 
downstairs, “Have you seen anything you fancy 
among the cattle?” . 

**J could desire nothing better than the black 
fellow I rode here on,” said Laurence, who had 
taken a fancy to him on account of his fire and spirit. 

“Oh, Jack gave you Black Hawk, did he ?”’ laughed 
the settler. ‘ Well, I suppose be wanted to try you. 
Oh, yes, you can have him and welcome, for most of 
our fellows, though no muffs across an animal, fight 
ratber shy of that beast,” 

“ T found him quiet enough after a little while,” 
said Laurence. 

* He’s yours, then,” said Mr. Stewart; “ and now 
I think I smell supper. By the way, I'll give you 
a regular rig out iu place of that sailor toggery, if 
you come into this room,” 


———» 


leather pair of breeches, a coarse, strong-looking 
shirt, and a broad-brimmed felt hat—all new and 
after the pattern of the other runners, 

Just as they were entering the long room, from 
which @ mostsavoury smell was waited, he stopped 
and said : 

“ You haven't asked about the—the—wages yet ?” 

Laurence coloured. The word brought home to him 
for the first time the reality of his changed position. 

“Wages!” he replied. ‘Give me pleuty of work 
and something to eat and I shall feel myself heavily 
in your debt.” 

_“ Bah !” said the settler, touched by his tone of 
sincere gratitude, “I should bea knave if I took 
youat your word. We'll talk the matter over after 
supper. Come along.” 

Laurence asked him to let him change his nautical 
costume for the clothes he had just received, and 
Mr. Stewart told him to go into his room. 

In a few minutes—for it did not take many to slip 
on the rough stockings, shirt, and trowsers, nor to 
fill the heavy-built belt with the revolver and bowie 
knife—Laurence entered the room. 

The long table was groaning beneath the weight 
of huge dishes of roast antelope meat uud beef, and 
@ great tankard of water—of course there was no 
beer—glittered atintervals. There were no knives 
and forks, each man sitting with his bowie knife in 
hand, and the plates were made of wood and horn, 
china proving too fragile and delicate for the rough, 
strong hands that used them. 

A score of Hottentot slaves were handing round 
the plates piled up with meat, which three women, 
all old and ugly, were cutting as if for their lives. 

Three men looked up as Laurence entered, and 
scanned his huge, lion-like figure approvingly. 

These men worshipped strength; here it was in 
all its glory. 

Three or four of them ‘ made room’ for him, and 
Laurence with a kindly thauk you dropped into ous 
of the seats beside Jack, 

All there seemed equal, and it would have been 
difficult to detect from their manner that they were 
the hired servants of one man, for he was dressed as 
they were, and addressed them and was addressed by 
them with easy familiarity. Yet every man there 
knew that the sturdy settler would be obeyed, and 
also that he would be obeyed at all cost. There 
were some of them who could recollect a certain 
scene between a refractory, insubordinate runner, 
which had ended in a swift bullet and a short shrift, 
and they knew that with all Mr. Stewart's easy, 
good-natured way he was quite ready togive another 
bullet to the man who dared set him at defiance. It 
was a severe, merciless law, but it was the only one 
capable of being applied in that out-of-the-way 
African cattle-station, and the men acknowledged and 
respected it. 

They were a silent, rough, yet not brutal set of 
men, 

When they spoke it was to the purpose, but they 
eschewed all chat and gossip. 

This taciturvity accorded with Laurenvce’s frame 
of mind very well indeed, and he finished his supper 
with as little talk as they. After supper every mau 
wiped his bowie knife on the sleeve of his shirt, 
stuck it in his belt, and took out his pipe. 

Laurence accepted a pipe from Jack, and with the 
rest of the men strolled out into the prairie, 

Here he made the acquaintance of one or two of 
the runners—Black Will, Red Ned, and Andy—and 
learut from them that a gang of runners were ex- 
pected in that night, and that on their arrival the gang 
now at home would mount and ride away. 

“You hunt up the cattle and drive them home?” 
asked Laurence, 

* Yes,” said Andy. 

“ Are there any more stations than this?” 

“Not for two hundred miles,” said the runner. 
“There’s one or two out stations belonging to us, 
small huts for one to sleep in at night—they’re about 
thirty or forty miles apart, in a sort o’ circle, like. 
We shall beat up towards one to-morrow, most like. 
You'd best stick close to me for a turn or two in case 
you should get lost.” 

Laurence agreed to this, and asked him a few more 
questions, which he, or one of the others, answered 
readily. 

While they were talking there came a sudden 
indistinct sort of sound, like the hum of a far-off 
multitude, 

“There they be,” sail Jack, “ Hi, hi!’ 

This called the slaves to hand, and the men, fol- 
lowed by them, sprang upon their horses, and forms 
ing a semi-circle—Laurence in the middle—ilew like 
the wind towards the sound, 

In five minutes an enormous multitude of cattle, 
sturdy men and buffalocs, came in sight, driven by 
the runners, who were covered in dust and looked 
as if they had ridden far. 





And he supplied Laurence with a thick tanned 





The semicircle broke, and, mancuvring with skib 
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4alness, drove the herd into the open, then turned to 
welcome with a kindly grunt the wearied new comers. 
All night various herds came in. Laurence raised 
this head several times from his bed of hay and lay to 
listen to the dull roar of their feet and the hoarse 
“Hi! hi!” of the negroes, ‘ 
So ended his first night as a cattle runner. 
* * * * * 


A week later and who would have recegnized in 
the stalwart horseman flying over the plain, with his 
dare, browned chest exposed to the sun, and his luxu- 
riant hair flowing in a silken mass on his neck, the 
heir to Dale? 

It was a wonderful change, and yet scarcely a 
change so much as a completion, a perfecting of the 
strong, graceful, youthful frame. 

The sea trip and the glorious life had put the 
finishing touch to Laurence and made the very pat- 
tern of nature’s greatest work—a man, 

See him as he bends—as supple and graceful as the 
horse—and shades lis eagle eyes with his strong, well- 
formed hard to scan the horizon, See the grace with 
which by a bend of his steel-like finger he turns the 
‘lying horse to the right, and with compressed lips 
makes for the tiny spot which his keen, practised 
‘eyes have detected in the far horizon. See him again 
as the cattle are speeding in a massive column before 
his long whip—the odour and the brightness of the 
flowers beneath his horse’s hoofs, the bright blue 
sky above his head, the light, joyous air filling him 
with strength and health, and hear him exclaim, “ Ah, 
this is life, freedom, happiness!” 

Yet see him ounce more as the moonlight falls 
through the open door of the solitary hut, forty miles 
from human ken, and rests upon his noble form, lying 
motionless upon the tiger skin he has torn from a 
beast of his own slaying, and as you watch the weary 
light in his large, sad eyes, as you see the tired droop- 
ing of his lips, acknowledge that even here, where 
allis beautiful, and life is one long hunting-day, there 
is not happiness. 

Yes, the weary yet sleepless eyes of the lonely 
cattle runner are looking past the dim forest outline, 
past the looming range of hills, past the deep stretch 
of ocean, and gazing at a small country village far, 
far away. 

Patience, Laurence, patience! The time is draw- 
ing nigh when the desolated, despairing heart you 
earry within your bosom shall leap into life with a 
new sensation, with a new hope, with a new passion 
—love! For even now in that far-away village the 
ingredients of the magic elixir are seething and bub- 
bling in the cauldron of fate. 


(To be continued.) 





[THE GIPSY’S WARNING. ] 
THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


—»>——_ 
CHAPTER XI, 

Our witches are no longer old 

And wrinkled beldames, Satan-sold, 

But young and gay and Jaughing creatures, 

With seeming sunshine in their features. 

Whittier, 
ont aot, lest ye be judged! No heart that 
robs 
But hath some dark and hidden source of woe; 
And a wild laugh may mask the bitter sobs 
Of a galled spirit in its overflow. Urner. 

Unper the impression that her real letter had 
been posted to her godfather Lady Florence was 
much lighter-hearted during the pleasant drive to 
Romney House. 

She was convinced that she had received a proof 
of Lord Falkland’s disinterestedness, and even 
thought that if she had had an opportunity to write 
her letter over again she might have left out that 
portion which branded him as an impostor. 

His lordship, on his part, was gay and cheerful on 
much more substantial grounds. He was so agree- 
able as well as such an attentive listener to his fair 
companion’s remarks about the gentry whose resi- 
dences they passed that her dislike for him tempo- 
rarily vanished, and she could scarcely realize that 
he was the dark, morose man he had usually seemed. 

His lordship saw his advantage and did not fail to 
press it, though with the utmost caution, for he had 
set himself another part to play than that of the 
hard tyrant. But as they turned into the Romney 
estate he began to reflect upon the mortification and 
difficulty which must attend his meeting with young 
Squire Romney. 

In the first place he was about to throw Lady Flo- 
rence into the society of a gentleman whom he be- 
lieved to love her passionately, though she had, ac- 
cording to the gentleman himself, refused his hand 
in marriage. In the second place he was about to 
seek a reconciliation with a man who had openly 
defied him and dashed a pistol from his hand under 
circumstances most compromising to his lordship’s 
manliness and rank. In the third place this same 
Ralph Romney was the same sturdy fellow who had 
given his baronial head a most unmerciful drubbing, 
despite a brazen mask which he had worn for pro- 
tection. 

But, despite al! this, he was not a man to shrink 
from @ mere mortification; and he felt his confi- 
dence rise as they drove up, through a handsome 
avenue of old trees, toward the fine old manor house: 
of the Romney family. R 

“Old Judith tells me that the young squire isa 





secret gamester,” muttered his lordship to himself, 
as his eye roamed gloatingly over the broad acres 
and varied and beautiful scenery through which 
they were passing. ‘“ And the old squire drinks hard, 
they say. Let me but get the young bumpkin in 
London fora week or two, and all this shall be mine, 
mine !” 

They alighted, but only the old squire was pre- 
sent to do the honours of reception, which he did 
with all the heartiness of country gentility. Squire 
Romney was a somewhat decayed specimen of the 
English country squire, of the old-fashioned, fox- 
hunting school. Though he was advanced in years, 
and gave evidences of excessive devotion to the 
bottle in his rubicund complexion and unsteady 
hand, he seemed to have passed a life devoid of 
care, to be good for a number of years yet. 

Lord Falkland, upon being introduced by his 
cousin, grasped the old gentleman’s hand most 
cordially. 

“Squire Romney,” said he, “I haven’t seen you 
since my old vacation school-boy days, when I was 
a sad scapegrace on the baronial estates to which I 
have succeeded my late lamented uncle, as well as 
a poacher for trout in your own brook, and no doubt 
Ihave long ago outgrown your recollection; but 
you appear as hale and hearty as ever. You still 
follow the hounds occasionally, eh ?” 

““No, my lord, I am too old for that,” said the 
old squire, shaking his head, and yet seemingly 
vastly pleased at his noble neighbour's condescen- 
sion and off-hand manner, “ But, indeed, my lord, 
I feel highly honoured by this visit—the more 
especially since—since——” 

‘*Since there was some old feud between our 
families of old, eh ?”” good-humouredly interrupted 
his lordship, who now felt convinced that Ralph 
had told his father nothing of his moonlight en- 
counter with him in the avenue of Falkland Tower, 
as he had convinced himself before that Florence 
knew nothing of it; “dash that for ever and a day, 
if you are of the same mind! Gad! I never could 
cypher out what the difficulty was anyhow ; and 
we'll bury the hatchet, as the American savages say.” 

** With all my heart ! with all my heart, my lord!" 
said the old gentleman, rubbing hishands. ‘“ Come 
in, my lady! come in, my lord! We have just 
broached the best cask of port in County Kent— 
always saving the wine-cellars of Falkland ‘Towers.” 

** Excuse us, dear Squire Romney,” said Lady 
Florence ; “‘ but Lord Falkland came to have a 


| little talk with your son.” 


‘* With my son and man of business, and your 
old playmate, Ra-ph, eh? Well, he’s with his 
angling-rod over there in the woodsomewhere, I'll 


‘send a servant for him,” 
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“No; I prefer to run for him myself,” said she, 
“T know every pathway of Romney Park 


gaily 
as well as our own.” | 
She ran off laughing. } 
His lordship bit his lip till the blood started, but 
could not choose but to remain behind; so he re- 
solved to use his time to the best advantage. 
“You are indeed happy, Squire Romney,” said | 


he, “ to have a son to whom you can entrust the en- | 

tire control of your large estate—for thus I under- 

stood you when you called him your man of busi- 
’ 


ess. 

* Precisely, my lord. I have a steward, too, ‘but 
nothing more than as Ralph’s factotum. Ralph— 
would you believe it, my lord ?—ean at any moment 
draw a cheque to the amount of all I.am worth, and 
mortgage Komney Park and house to their full 
value.” 

“Rather an extraordinary confidence I should 
think,” remarked his lordship, dryly, but with glis- 
tening eyes. 

‘“‘ Perhaps so, my lord, but not misplaced, I assure 
you!” said the squire. “ Ah, there she is again!’ 
he added, starting back and clutching his lordship 
by thearm. “ Did you see her? Do you know her, 
my lord ?” 

It was Judith who had flitted through the cedars 
at the foot of the lawn, shooting up a single glance 
from her black eyes as she drew her red cloak around 
her. 

‘¢ T saw no one but an elderly gipsy woman, who 
sometimes prowls about the castle in a har 
way,” replied his lordship. 

* Ah, but she’s a witch, my lord!” muttered the 
squire, whose eheerfulness had ge | vanished. 
“Come in, though, and try my old port, apy 
lord.” 

“T may learn something of this dotard morte 
beowines atte all,” thought Lord Falikignd as 
followed Squire Romney into the manor ; 

Lut he cast a black and uneasy look down the 
pathway which Florence had taken, in her queat of 
Ralph Romney, before he crossed the threshold. 

The wine was soon before them in a handsome 
oaken chamber. 

His lordship praised it highly, and Squire Rom- 
ney drank it deeply. 

“So there is something vicious, then, about Judith, 
squire ?” suid his lordship, who made a pretence 
of drinking much more of the generous liquor than 
he actually did. 

Squire Romney, when over-influenced by his un- 
fortunate failing, was certainly in his dotage ; and 
the gipsy woman was his favourite theme when he 
had an auditor of his own quality. 

“She may not be to every one, my lord, but she 
is to me and mine,” said he, with gloomy confidence. 
“She is, 1 feel, linked with my destiny, as she is 
with my history. She is my evil genius. But why 
bore you with the tale of my domestic life, which is 
well known over all the country-side?” 

* Nay, squire, it would not bore me, I assure you, 
but might prove interesting,” said Lord Falkland, 
who knew nothing of the story that Judith had re- 
lated to Madame La Grande, which latterdady often 
had reasons for keepiyg certain things to herself. 
* Proceed, squire, if it won’t distress you,” he added, 
filling the squire’s already oft-emptied glass. 

The latter retlected deoply fora few moments, and 
then spoke in a voice somewhat thickened by wine, 
but slow and deliberative. 

“ Nearly tiventy-five years ago,” said he, “my 
father was still alive, and I was a wild young fellow 
at home with nothing to do but to fish, ride, shoot, 
and ake love to the tenants’ pretty daughters. {t 
was then that I fell in with a gipey girl, the princess 
of her tribe, and who—who was Judith. She was 
barely fifteen, and possessed of a wild, dark beauty, 
beside a culture far beyond her station, which com- 
pletely enthralled me. 

“ My father was in declining years, and I was my 
own master. 'Uhe roving life of the gipsies had always 
possessed a charm for me, and now the fascimation 
of the beautiful Judith led me to spend weeks and 
months in their camps, following them hither and 
thither, learning and speaking their language, and 
living as one of their tribe. Judith reciprocated my 
passion ardently, 

* At last, in an evil moment, when swept along by 
the tide of my love, 1 betrothed mygelf to her, 
solumnly vowing to marry her so soon as de- 
cease of my invalid father should make mo-a free 
and independent gentleman. He died a year Jater, 
and my gipsy life was, temporarily at least, at an 
end, 1 took possession of the maner house. When 
the respect proper to my father’s memory had 
elapsed in time gay friends came from Leadon, and 
we had a long series of festivities. 

“it was arranged that I should make my début in 
town. Shortly before quitting Romney House for 


London I met Judith in the wood. Even then— 
fresh as 1 was from the daily society of the most 
elegant and beautiful women of the world—her 
wild beauty resumed its sway over me, and I re- 


| and actresses, and, though J mever gambled, drank 


after a brief sojourn in the metropolis, I would re- 


turn to fulfil them. 

“She believed me. Indeed we both believed in 
each other at the time. In LondonI had evil ad- 
visers, and plunged, without a thought, into a wild 
whirl of dissipation. Instead of seeking the society 
of those to whom my birth, fortune and education 
called me, I sought the company of my inferiors in 
rank, became the patron admirer of dancers 


to excess. 

“J became in love with a young actress of talent, | 
who was then causing a fuxore,at never mind what’ 
theatre, on account of her extraordinary beauty, as 
well as her histrionic merit. Never mind her name. 
She was entrancin roy: I asked nothing ef J 
her antecedents. orgot Judith. I married her. , 
We came to ive hue at the manor with eompany 


more 

“ ee was, indeed, of brief duration, I 
discovered that my wife, despite her youth—she was 
only cighteen when I married her —-#vas glready.gld 
in i + She «was of low French onigin, of antece- 
dents black with deception, and even erime, a 
had me merely to flesce me of my Ww: . 


rd iord,ehe was a beautiful fiend— monater af 


4 


é ‘ = « . ” . 
Of French origin,did you say ?” exclaimed Lord | 


#ealkland, who had become deeply in ithe 
equire’s narrative. 
“Yes,my lord; but it matters mot. I her | 
hergpoliations, her intrigues with low actors 


Somaprre 
—who sought 1o make my house their home—and 
Komee dimes ationipial my te nith palace. Se | 
attempted my life with poison. { 
me two sons, Ral and Robert adane of the: 
idiosyncrasies of her utterly evil nature was 


posed Jord, the iti tred.ehe bore 
een ee 4 ‘She wi a rtd eH me ens 


hand. “ 


they say.’ 

* Of course it has,” thought his lordship to him- 
self ; “‘ but every one is not such an idiot as to ex- 
pose its contents to the world.” 

“Hark,” said Squire Romney; “I hear their 
voices on the path. ‘ Let us go out upon the ter- 
race, my lord, for Lady Florence must have brought 
the truant home at last.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Now warnin’ tak ye grate lass, 
If frae the posh ongue ; : 
It muckle power possessed to.warn 
When Time himself was young. 
Old Scotch Ballad. 


A h, my lord, every closet has its skeleton, 


Lavy Fiormsce knew, as she had gaily vaunted, 
the nooks and ways.of Romney Park almost as 
well.as “her native Falkland, but after quit- 
ting and Squire Romney she threaded 
man ae finding the object of her search. 

At daa hegan to call, im her clear, ringing 
‘woice: 


“Ralph! Reiph! where are you?” 

“* Tt would bewell for you that he were far away !”’ 
aida low vaicefrom the copses, and thelady started 
back.as the eudaen apparition of Judith crossed her 

y: 

“ Gracious! jhow you startled me, Judith!” she 
exclaimed, for.ebe had known the gipsy woman from 
her childhood. “‘ What a way you Rommany dames 
have of ing wpon people unawares !” 

“Ves; tbat ff we mean them good instead of evil 
why should it differ how we come?” said the gipsy 
woman, leaning on her staff. “ Domot bein great 
haste, sewres lady; you'll find him whom you 
geek in good time.” 

“What did you mean by the expression you first 
occ ied me with, Judith?” 

“Told you your fortane many and many a time 


they were mine, #he but moze, I bhink, on ac- | your amusement when you were a child, my 
count of the inguained evil of the woman's nature. | r”? said Queen Judith, casting a kindly eye upon 
I kept them from her sight, and uld hold | ¢he beau of the fair girl. “Give me your palm 


wo 
no communicatien whatever with ary smpiy allow 
ing a moderate gum of pocket-money per- 
sonal use. Seeing that there was nothing more to 
be gained or robbed from me, she one day absconded, 
taking all the money there was in the house, all the 
family jewels, and what else of value she could lay 
her hands on. She went to London, to one of her 
countless admirers—a low, shrewd rascal.” 

“His name?” said Lord Falkland, leaning for- 


ard. 

‘* Faith, my lord, I don’t know that I ever heard 
it,” said Squire Romney; “but he must have had 
a hundred aliases.” . 

** How long ago savas this, squire ?” 

“ Kighteen years,” replied the squire, after a mo- 
mentary pause. 

His lordship drew a long breath, and Romney 
went on; 

“I was overjoyed, of course, to get wid of such a 
Jezebel, and in a few months obtained an easy di- 
vorce. After hearing of that, I afterwards learned, 
the woman married her infamous lover, and one day 
Robert, my second child, was saiaaing Of course, 
I knew the mother must have stolen him—probably 
for no other purpose than to’bring him up to a ca- 
reer of crime that would being shame and sorrow 
upon his father’s head. Up to this time I had made 
no attempt whatever to seck the mother; but now, 
shuddering at the bare thought of that innocent in- 
fant life being confined to such infamous tuition, I | 
resolyed to hunt herdown. Shesuccessfylly elyded 
me, however. I never heard of either mother or 
child again. Perhaps both are dead.” 

* Are you sure it was the mother who stole the 
child, Squire Romney ?” 

Sure of it? Ofcourse [ am, Who else could 
have done so?” 

_ “You forget the person whose name was the in- 
itial of your story—the gipsy woman, Judith.” 

“No; I was oomiing to her, my lord. She would 
not have stolen the child—it wasn’t in her nature. 
She would have slain him, and left his mangled 
body as a signal of her revenge and hate. When I 
returned to the manor with my young wife from 
London, Judith had but one interview with me, end 
that was tocurse meand mine for ever, She pre- 
dicted the infamy of the woman I had married— 
against whom, more even than myself, her wild hate , 
seemed to centre—and then disappeared from the | 
neighbourhood, At least she was seldom seen, gl- | 
though I felt a sort of oppression in the gir, as 
| though she were ever near me, She has been much 
about here of late, however, and { huve come to 
dread her as my evil genius. Whenever I encounter 
her by chance, as I happened to do to-day — before, 
we entered the house — 1 see a malevolence in her 
quick-flashing black eyes which causes me instinct- 
ively to shudder and to feel that the gipsy’s curse 
is moving to its climax.” 

*Pshaw! you would not fear a ragged wan- 
derer ?” 


w 








peated my vows, with many fervid assuranees that, 





*Ay, my lord, but I would and do,’ said old Rom- 
ney, filling another glass.of port with an.unateady 


yaad a me read itimall the solemnity of the 
ady Florence extended her little white hand, 
which the gipsy took in hers. 

“You are having sore trouble already, my lady, 
but there is more and sorer in store for you,” said 
the gipsy, bending over the little palm and tracing 
its delicate lines with Jer thin finger. “Ha! you 
loye the Romney then?” 

The proud girl’s cheek flushed crimson and she 
made an angry effort to withdraw her band, but the 
other held it ‘tirmly. 

** Beware of him, lady, beware of him !” continyed 
the woman. “There ig a mighty curse upon the 
race, and naught but ruin and di is to be his 
portion. There was.one who loved you dearly gnce 
—a cousin,” 

“He says he loves me still, and I hate him!” 

“Him! Ay, the present Baron of the Towers ; but 
I referred to your cousin, child. So, so; what’have 
we here ?” 

Lady Florence caught at the gipsy’s words; with a 
heart fall of sudden ‘hope. 

‘Tell me, Queen Judith, tell me, as you Jove ane, 
és the present Lord Ralkland act my kinsman, then, 
but an impostor?” 

Queen Judith shook her head slowly, and raised 


her eyes to the lady’s face. 
“It is perilous fer me to speak aught against 
the high and mighty, lady. But tell me, could you 


see your cousin again ag you. knew him of old, only 
older, nobler and better than then—could yon wee 
him again, with.his handsqme face, his free, frank 
smile, and clear dark eyes, and, at the same time, be 
assured that he still loyes you dearly, could you xa- 
turn his love?” 

*“ Were any one alse tog thus to me T should 
he very angry, Judith,” dy Florence, again 
flushing ¢rimson, 

“ Nay, but you must not be angry with me, pretiy 
one; for.J am wise—I know mach, aad would do 
anything for your happiness. You loved Romney, 
even when you-retused his hand; was jt not sof 
You love him still ; is it not true ?” 

The lady bit her lip. 

* You shall not speak to me guy more! You are 
- — old woman! Let me pass-at once, Queen 

a it ” 

‘f And this,” continued Fudith, net budging an 
inch—* this self-crushed passion, to which you dare 
vot yield, for fear of: the father's curse sugh yield- 
ing must entail upon you — this, together with the 
perseeutions of your bitter enemies, who daily 
spread their golden webs avound you, must consti- 
tute your shrouded life. Poor heart so tye, to be 
hroken aud crushed! Poor life, so young to be-har- 
ried and destroyed |” ; { 

There was an infinite tendexness in. the gipsy’s 
voice as.she pronounced these words, aud Lady Flo- 
rence’s anger of a moment before was followed by 
flowing tears. 

“T know not how you divime se myeh,” she mur 
mured, “but a shroud indeed seems falling over my 
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young life. I feel that I am surrounded by my ‘ene- 
mies, who:seek to destroy my happiness and pethaps 
my life itself, Turn which way I will they confront 
me. I know not how to escape them.” 

‘You may escape them, child,” exclaimed the old 
woman, drawing nearer. ‘“ You can have my assis- 
tance, which im this respect you will find all‘power- 
ful, upon one condition—that you banish the Rom- 
ney from your heart!’’ hissed Judith. , 

“Have I not done so? I know not the aninms of 
my hatred of my old playmate, Ralph Romney ; 

t you ought to know by your gift of divination— 
you seem to know so nmch — he can 
never be anything to me but a friend.” 

“He must not be even that, lady. He must not 
be even that!’ 

“Stand outof my path, Judith!” exclaimed La 
Florence, waving her hand. ‘“ You forget my ran 
—perhaps I.also have forgotten it in bearing with 
you so long.” , 

“Remember what I have told you, or you will 
work your own fate for evil, one!” sneered 
Queen Judith, stepping aside. 

Lady Florence swept on without a word. P 

She at last found the young squire lounging lazily 
by the brook, with his fishing-rod. He met her 
with pleasure and surprise, and Lady Florence gave 
him a succinct account of everything that had hap- 
pened since their meeting on the previous evening, 
as well as the object of his lerdship’s visit to Rom- 
| House. ? 

he young squire was almost bewildered hy what 
he heard. 

* Why, then, your kinsman is not such a mean 
fellow as we thought him,” said he. ‘“ I almost be- 
lieved him to be a fuffian and a rascal.” 

‘“You mustn’t talk so, Ralph,” said Lady No- 
rence. ‘At any rate you should remember that-he 
has now come to offer you his hand.” . 

“That I should, and he shall have it,” exclaimed 
Ralph, gathering up his tackle; “although from 
the manner in which he acted at our last meeting I 
should think—hum. Bother this tackle!” 

“ What were you saying, Ralph? Why, in what 
manner did he treat you? You never met him bat 
once, you know, and that was in the castle drawing- 
toom on the evening that Madame La Grande first 
arrived.” 

“Oh, ah, yes; but — bother this running gear — 
but don’t you remember how black he scowled at 
me as he went out te leave you and me to our- 


selves ?” 
“Qh, fhat was nothing. Was that all?’ 
“Wasn't that enough? But perhaps after all I 


am too sensitive. There! I’ve got the tackle all 
right at last, and we will go to the manor at once.” 

Lady Florence said nothing to the young man 
about her interview with Judith, perhaps because 
her recital of it would have caused her much more 
confusion and pain than it would him. 

“There they are waiting for us on the terrace,” 
said Lady Florence, as they emerged from the wood. 

Lord Falkland ground his teeth as he saw the 
comely young couple coming so familiarly, side -by 
side, toward the house. 

But, nevertheless, he was pleased to see that Lady 
Florente had ereated a more favourable impression 
of himself in the mind of young mney, whose 
honest and mobile countenance was a ready index 
of his thouglits. 

His lordship made his compliments with grace 
and dignity, and they were recvived with great 
heartiness by young Ralph, whose ardour was con- 
siderably checked when the former said, pointedly : 

“We are ina few weeks to have company, Mr. 
Romney, and then your presence at the castle will 
afford us sintete pléasure.”’ 

The evening was drawing late, and after brief 
adicux the dog-eart was driven round, and the Falk- 
lands took their departure. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
This is a traveller, sir; knows men and 
Manners, arid has ploughed up the sed so far 
= both the poles have kneckéd; las seen 
né sun 
Take coach, and ean distinguish the-ooloar 
Of his horses and their kinds. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A NUMBER of wecks had passed. Workmen had 
been at work all flirough the castle, the interior of 
which assumed a freshness and splendour which ‘it 
had not known for many years. 

Lord Falkland had been to London and invited a 
cumber of friends, who were daily expected to arrive 
at the castle. 

He was uniformly gay and cheerful. Madame La 
Grandb Was the soul of amiability. And little Lady 
Florenve began really to think that there was some 
happiness in store for her. 

_ One day, while they were thus anticipating the 
invited guests, his lordship requested a private 
interview With Lady Florence. When they were 
seated he said to her, with well-simulated embar- 
rassmeént : 

“ My dear cousin, I have a eonfession to make to 





you of a certain deception I have been compelled to 
practise, and then ask your forgiveness. 

“Through ‘the influence of certain misfortmnes 
Madame La Grande has been compelled to assume 
a character in this castle and in the world far dif- 
ferent and far inferior to her real tank and station. 
By birth she is connected with one of the oldest 
and noblest families in Normandy, and she is, or 
rather was, the wife of the Marquis Achille de la 
Grande, with whose fame atone time all Hurope rang. 

‘Although of a family of prodigious antiquity, 
he became early imbued with the revolutionary 
principles advocated by some of his countrymen, 
and espoused them with all his heart, but to the 
serious detriment of his rank and fortune. 

“* But after the the cowp d'état, and 
the accession of Louis Napoleon to the throne, the 
marquis, as if by a strange afd unfortunate infatua- 
tion for the side opposed to the ruling power, became 
a violent Orleanist, and as such, of course, a pro- 
soribed and exiled man. 

“It was as such that I met him and his unfortu- 
nate marquise (to whom he-had been married while 
still in the possession of his rank and fortune) in 
my wild and cheerless wanderings among tire moun- 
tains of Spain, I was enabled to assist them but 
little pecaniarily, but we became friends in our 
mutual desolation and misfortune. 

“ His delicate frame fast declined under the hard- 
ships to which his exile subjected him. His noble 
wite clung to him with all the devotion ef a true 
and loving oe aan he ae her arms, and in 
my presence, but otherwise to friendiess, in an 
iosees hamlet of the hills.” 

Lord Falkland paused as if overcome by bifter 
and painful recollections ; while Lady Florence was 
greatly interested and surprised with the-specious 
story he had just fabricated, but which she had no! 


just cause to suppose was-anything but the truth. 


“ The noble widow,” continued his lordship, ‘ was | 
left utterly destitute. My own condition was deape- 
rate in the extreme; for I was also a wanderer, | 
nameless and friendless in a strange and never | 
hoapitable land, 

* With a certain indifferent-skill as a gamester— 

blush to own it, my dear cousin, but even to 
such straits was I forced by adversity—I managed 
to scrape together a small sum of money, which, 
with the sale of her few remaining jewels, enabled 
the marquise te proceed to Paris im disguise. 

‘* Betore separating from her I had advised her to 
endeavour to earn @ subsistence in the French 
capital as a teacher of music and languages, which 
she promised to do, 

“Years after, but not very long ago—indeed, 
direotly after my arrival in Ungland, after teceiving 
my damented wuncle’s letter—1 met the noble lady in 
London, 

“Her real rank had been discovered by the 
Parisian police, and, once more an exile, she had 
sought refuge in the Britisltmetropolis, where1 found 
her earning @ most precarious subsistence by the 
exercise of her accomplishments as linguist and 
musician. : 

** With her customary reckless generosity, she had 
added to her worldly burden by befriending the 
little Annette, who is now your lady’s maid. 

“ With the brightening prospects opening before 
me, in my anticipated reconciliation with my nobie 
relative —~” : 

Lotd Falkland again paused and his lip shook, 
but he reeovered himself in a moment. 

“I rejoiced that it might svon be in my power to 
aid the afflicted gentlowoman materially. The re- 
sult was her reception in Falkland Towers as 
Madame La Grande. 

“ She shrank, with a true woman’s modesty, ftom 
having her real rank made kuown to you in het 
humiliation and poverty. 

“But a few days ago she received intelligence 
that one of the minor estates of her deceased hus- 
band had been released trom the ban of cunfisea- 
tion, and, at the same time, she received by mail a 
number of the family jewels which had been left in 
the hands of the authotities when she fled, years 
ago, from her husband’s palace, She instantly 
sought me, proposing to quit the castle and resume 
her station and title in the world, but at the same 
time regretting the step, inasmuch as it would take 
her > you, to whom she has become strangely at- 
tached. 

“I counselled her to wait until I had acquainted 
you, my dear cousin, with her history, and sep if 
you had any objection to her remaining in a ‘vastly 
altered capacity—in other words, as our frieud, our 
equal, and our honoured guest.”’ 

Lady Florence was greatly surprised.and embar- 
rassed by what she had heard,and hardly knew 
what answer to mak2. Even while she was deliberat. 
ing her confusion was augmented by the entrance 
of Madame La Grande herself,.and with a transfor. 
mation of her mien and garb that was wonderful to 
behold, 





She was attired in an _— evening dress of 
wine-coloured velvet, with a flowing train, 


A large brooch of diamonds heaved in the rise 
and fall of her grand bosom; ‘a tiara of the sarhe 
gems, but almost as narrow as a thread, glittered 
in the Pompadour of her rich dark hair and ‘over 
her ‘snowy brow, beneath which the large eyes 
a with all the pride and dignity of a dueltess 

mn, 

Lady Florence’s fashionable life had almost 
wholly been confined to the out-of-town nobility and 
gentry among whom she lived and moved. 

Save an occasional visit to the castle of her god- 
father, the Earl of Glonmongam, she had but little 
knowledge of the great cities of the world ; and now 
as a queenly representative of that vast mysterious 
world, whose splendours had heretofore been bat 
heresy to her, arose before het, she was dazzled and 
delighted asa child would have been 

‘Oh, how beautiful |! howzadiant !” she exclaimed, 
springing up and clapping her hands. “ But now 
you are—Madame La Marquise, I sappose ?” 

“No, my dear young lady,” said the transformed 
housekeeper, blushing with apparent embarrass- 
ment, but advancing, and taking the young lady’s 
hand, “ still and always Madame La Grande; for 
eireumstances will not yet permit me te resume my 
real title And, indeed, I am glad of it. By the 
humble title I first won your esteem; by the same 
i would retain it, as—as your friend—your guest, if 
you will, But I may be too hasty,” she added, 
drawing back with-some emotion, and questioning 
his lordship with a glanee, ‘Has your lordship 
told Lady slorence all ? «nd has she expressed any 
dislike, any'objection——” 

“No, no! it will be most delightful!” cried Lady 
Florence, seizing both the dissembler’s hands in 
hors. “I am so surprised and happy! You will 
tell me more of your romantic history some time, 
won't you, dear ?” 

“Most willingly, wy ehild,” said Madame La 
Grande, throwing her arm about her waist, white 
his lordship Jooked out of the window, to chuekle 
im his sleeve. “But I knew, I felt we were born 
for each other.” 

“Indeed, it must be so,” saidthe other; “ but I 
must dress for the evening, or I shall appear us 
nothing beside your queeniiness. I shall go up- 
stairs at onee. Annette, Annette!” and Lady 
Plorence ran out of the room. 

Lord Falkland and his felow-conspirator had 
only time to exchange a glance of mitual triumph 
when a noise of carriage wheels on the gravelled 
road without, tegether with a bustle of servants in 
the halls, suuvmoned them both to the window. 

The guests from London were coming. 

Lady Flerence was down—szperbly dressed, bat 
much more simply than the elder lady—in time to 
receive them, assisted by Madame La Grande. 

His lordship did the honours from the hall to 
the drawing-room, and performed the task of intto- 
ducing his friends to the ladies with dignity and 
grace. 

Over a dozen guests arrived that evening. 

Lady Florence, despite her comparative ignorance 
of the world, was intuitively repelled by the ma- 
jority of those who came. 

The gentlemen, including two or three live tords, 
were either broken-down roués, penniless gamblers, 
ov faded fops; and some were desperate and vitious 
characters, whose aristocratic names were but part 
and parcel éf nunrberless aliases. 

The ladies inchided a number of handsome ad- 
vehturesses, besides one or two of rea! rank, but 
equally vicious,-and admitted to few eircies of even 
commercial gentility. 

Many of tliem were already known to Madame La 
Grande ; and though Lay Florence knew nothing 
of their wetual anteeedents, and could only vaguely 
feel that they were ret of her sphere, she did the 
honours of the-lady of the castle with gentle grace 
and beauty, 

Divested of their over-garments by the obsequi- 
ous servants in the hall, they passed in and bowed 
and courtesied with worldly ease. 

“Lord Fita-Grammont and lady.” 

“ Sir Plantagenet de Vavassour.” 

“The Countess of Arundel.” 

“The Honourable Percy Redesdale.” 

“ Hugo Withers,-and his young cousin, Miss Fe- 
licia Withers.”’ 

“Oaptain Diggs, the renowned tiger-hunter of 

gal.” 


“ Mr-Gipsajoker, his cousin and friends, from 
tte.” 


And a few others. 

Fita-Grammont was lofty, but desirous to 
please. The Oountess of Arandel was witty and 
vivacious td a degree, and, at the same time, 
very handsome. Miss'Felicia was apparently bash- 
ful and retiring, ‘as well as pretty and young; and 
to her Lady Fierence inclimed the most, as all the 
ladies grouped together, the converse being mostly 
confined to the journey from London and the com- 
pliments of the day. 

“TI trust we shall be able to entertain you all 
pleasantly,” said Lady ¥loreuce, addressing ler. 
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self more particularly to Miss Withers. ‘ Have 
you known my cous——Lord Falkland, long ? ” . 

“I never saw him before this evening, my lady,” 
said the young girl, simply. “My cousin Hugo 
told me that he was first introduced to his lordship 
by his grace the Duke of Norfolk.” 

* Well, you will like our castle as well as others, 
I trust.” 

“T never was in a castle before, my lady,” re- 
plied Miss Felicia, still more simply. 

‘“‘I know we shall find the Towers far more 
interesting than my own Arundel, nevertheless,” 
said the lively countess, whose pretty black eyes 
always shone brightly, although her comely features 
were something faded and worn. “ You are, of 
course, bound, Lady Florence, to show us all the 
old pictures and armour, and to tell us every legend 
and ghost-story connected with your charming 
castle.’ 

“Certainly, countess, but I doubt if you will find 
them so interesting, after mingling so much with 
great people,” said Lady Florence. ‘* You, I believe, 
have known my cous——I mean Lord Falkland—for 
a long time.” 

‘“‘N-n-n-o!” stammered the countess, in some 
confusion. “That is, he is a frequent visitor at 
my box at the opera.” 

Madame La Grande was framing some digression, 
to cut short this innocent inquisition, when the 
announcement of dinner saved her the trouble. 

Falkland Towers had always been famous for its 
dinners; but the state and conventionality of the 
present one were greatly invaded by the glib tongue 
= free-and-easy manuers of the renowned Captain 

iggs. 

This far-travelled cosmopolitan, with Lady Flo- 
rence on his left, and the countess on his right, 
astonished one and amused both, as well as every 
one within hearing, by his inexhaustible fund of 
anecdotes. His manner was nervous, swift and 
flighty, and his person, with his clear blonde com- 
plexion, luxuriant hair and whiskers, and dark, 
beaming eye, were eminently in his favour, while 
he whipped out every extravagance with a merry 
sang-froid that would have caused laughter in the 
dreariest misanthrope. 

“ But, captain,’’ said the countess, laughing 
heartily at one of his sallies, “is it possible that 
you could have danced so nimbly among all these 
wild beasts without suffering any harm yourself?” 

““T leave it all to my cousin, Doctor Gipsajoker, 
over there,” said the captain, nodding to his friend, 
who sat opposite, and whose face was ambushed by 
a beard of patriarchal magnitude. ‘“ He was in 
Calcutta at the time. Speak out, doctor!” 

“ Yes, my lady, the story was related by the Rajah 
much as the captain has given it to you,” said the 
gentleman referred te, whose chief characteristic 
was a gloomy solemnity of tone and manner. “ It 


ccurred shortly before the captain disposed of the 


great man-eater of the Punjaub district.” 

“ Ah, but that was a trifling affair, mere child’s 
play,” said Diggs, cracking walnuts between his 
thumb and forefinger as if they were ground-nuts— 
* mere baby-play, I assure you.” 

** But do tell us about it, captain!” cried the 
countess. 

“Pray do notif itis horrible,” said Lady Flo- 
rence. 

* Horrible! nothing but the trick of a puppet- 
sl.ow, I assure you, my lady. You see I was travel- 
ling to the interior with Christmas presents for the 
children of my old friend, Ali Rub-a-Jub, the Rajah 
of the district. Got into the village, found all the 
natives in terrible state of fright; big man-eating 
tigress had been playing old Harry in the district 
for wany months; gobbled up two or three women 
and any number of children every week; all began 
to shy Buddhist testaments and Sanscrit hymn- 
books at my head, begging me to clean out the 
tigress. Happy idea struck me. Among my 
presents for old Rub-a-Jub’s young ones was an 
enormous doll-baby, all wax from top to toe and 
atutfed with fine-cut horse-hair. ‘ Mahmoud,’ said I 
to the most trusied of my thirty-six servants, ‘ fol- 
low me with the wax-doll baby.’ Sprang into the 
jungle, with my two-barrelled rifle and three bunches 
of tire-crackers, just about dusk. Found trail, 
ordered Mahmoud to set up doll-baby and imitate 
the squeal of a six-year-old and then lay down in 
tall grass and lit acheroot. Mahmoud squealed and 
squalled lustily. Pretty soon down came mistress 
tigress with a roar, and followed by thirteen cubs. 
An instant afterward and her teeth were sunk gum- 
deep into the doll, and there they stuck. Wax and 
hair together, she was all but choked. Then I lit 
the fire-crackers and threw them under her. Wild 
beasts hate fire. She danced about like a Tom-cat 
in a fit, jumping six feet at every pop of the 
crackers. Doll caught fire and began to smoke up 
into her nose and send hot wax down her throat. 
Then she saw me. ‘Thank you, countess, I will take 
a glass of wine with you and esteem it an honour.” 

* But the story—what became of you, captain ?” 

exclaimed a number of voices, 





** Became of me? Why, here I am.” 

“No, but the tigress ?” 

“ Oh, I put a two-pound bullet in her chest, and 
that was the end of her. Got her skin at my lodg- 
ings now. Measures eighteen fect from the tip of 
tail to bridge of nose.” > 

‘*Where did you pick up that buffoon?” whis- 
pered Madame La Grande to Lord Falkland, who 
occupied the next seat to her. , . 

“At the club in town, confound him, with his 
yarns!” growled his lordship. “ But he’s popular-— 
a capital whist-player, and I was advised to invite 
him,” 


/ (To be continued.) 








THE YOUNG LOCKSMITH. 


— 
CHAPTER XIII. 

*‘ Qrvz the ‘middle-men’ the go-by, Ned,” sug- 
gested Captain Blount as the young locksmith shook 
his hand at parting. ‘ Dodge the agents, my boy, 
and go straight to headquarters yourself.” 

“If you think it best 1’ll do so, sir.” 

“ By all means. ‘That’s my notion, Ned. When 
aboard ship if a sharp gale comes up I take my 
trick at the helm, regular. What’s worth doing at 
all’s worth Going well. Steer your craft in this 
breeze, and if you run her under it’s your look out. 
Do your business yourself, and you’re more sure 
it’s done to your liking, whatever comes.” 

**1’ll go to London and see to it all personally, 
captain,”’ said Ned, with a cheerful “ Good-bye, sir. 
I'll shortly see you again.” 

“ Good luck to you, my boy. Never say die. Get 
out your patent and then up and at ’em. If you 
want more money don’t forget that old Joe Blount’s 
got a shot in the locker still; and never let the 
want of it prevent your making a sure thing of your 
patent. Good-bye. A plcasani trip to you, and a 
happy return, my boy.” 

‘The next morning Ned was at the office three 
hours before anybody else put in an appearance ; 
but by ten o’clock the hard-working clerks began to 
drop in, and at eleven our ardent young inventor 
found a man who directed him to a desk numbered 
1, in room 4, at which sat a Mr. Agg, lazily poring 
over the morning paper. 

Ned had his working-model under his arm, and 
politely informed Mr. Agg that he desired to take 
out letters patent for a new invention of his. 

“ A what?” asked Mr. Agg, without taking his 
eyes from the news-column he was reading. 

‘A new invention, sir,” said Ned. . 

** Well, what of it? Where’s your papers ?? 

“T want to get them, sir; I haven’t any yet.” 

“* What’s the use of your bothering me, then ? Mr. 
Bagg’s the man you want to see.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir; I’m a stranger here; where is 
Mr. Bagg if you please?” 

“Bagg? Upstairs, second-floor, turn to the 
right, room 42, left hand, beyond second angle, foot 
of corridor, west,” said Mr. Aggy. 

And he wheeled his rotating stool about, pre- 
sented his back to his visitor, and went on reading 
his paper. 

Ned turned about, sought the door, and started 
to find Mr. Bagg. 

He went in the wrong direction, and, having tra- 
velled half an hour unsuccessfully, came back, and 
was put in the right way to find Mr. Bagg. 

After a few minutes’ talk with this gentleman he 
directed him downstairs to Mr. Cagg, through the 
arch, left-hand passage, fourth door from corner, 
room 12. 

He would tell him where to go to find Mr. Dagg, 
Receiving Clerk, which was the man he wanted to be- 
gin with. 

Ned found Mr. Cagg—a very pleasant man—who 
referred him promptly to Mr. Dagg, right across 
the hall, third room on the left. 

Mr. Dagg heard Ned’s story, and sent him to Mr. 
Fagg, who had just come in—at twelve o’clock— 
aiter his mid-day lunch. He looked at Ned, glanced 
at his little model-box, and pointed him to the other 
room, east. 

“ Mr.Gagg’s your man, sir. Yes, yonder; No. 46,” 
and he turned on his heel. 

The young man soon discovered Mr. Gagg, who 
vouchsafed the remark that “the machine was not 
included in the class of implements belonging to his 
section; but Mr. Hagg, No. 78, downstairs, would 
attend to the case.” 

Down went Ned to 78. Mr. Hagg was out; but 
he learned that his associate-clerk, Mr. Jagg, would 
look into it. 

Mr. Jagg appeared, put on his glasses, glanced at 
the box, and sent Ned to Mr. Kagg, who “ had his 
hands full for three weeks, at the least,” he said, 
and sent the patient young stranger to Mr. Lagg, 
who was a moping, slow-moving man, very hard of 
hearing, and slow of speech. 

** Who d’you say ?” he inquired. 

“ Corson—Edward Corson, sir.” 





“ Well, what ia it, Mr. Crowson ?” 

**Corson, sir,” said Ned again, in a loud tone, 

‘* What’s acorson? What do you want?” 

“That's my name!’’ shouted Ned. “I want to 
get the papers for a patent for my new invention 

ere.” 

And he opened the box and drew out his safe- 
lock model. 

“Oh—ah—I see! Yes. Well, Mr. Groson——” 

** Corson I said, sir.” 

“Oh, I hear you. You must go to Mr. Magg ~ 
up two flights, Mr. Gershan. Overhead, No, 124, 
Mr. Magg’ll attend to you, Mr. Crosum.” 

“That’s a valuable man for a small party, I 
should say,” observed Ned, as he left deaf Mr. 
Lagg. ‘1 should think if the Government had a 

ood many of his sort things would go on lively 

ere. 

He had no difficulty in finding Mr. Magg. He 
knew nothing about Ned’s little matter, however— 
and evidently didn’t want to. He thought * Mr, 
Nagg ’’—downstairs again—"‘ was his man.” 

Down went Ned. The weather was hot, and 
he had worked himself into a reeking perspiration 
by this time. He found Mr. Nagg, who took some 
notes of Ned’s wish, and sent him forward to Mr, 
Oagg—a German, who spoke English indifferently, 
but who was very civil and polite. 

“You vill’ave to consult Mishter Pagg,” said 
Oagg. ‘* Ee’s on the vurst vloor, apove shtairs. Ee 
vill kiv you a baper as vill boot you in ter right vay 
to kit vat you vant. Mishter Pagg, if you bleese, 
Noomber sheventy-vive—Evzgshaminer,”’ 

Away went Ned to 75. Mr. Pagg heard him 
patiently, wrote a line on a card, and said, briefly 

“Take this to Mr. Quagg, sir.” 

* Where is he ?” 

** Over the way, sir. 

Easily found. 

Mr. Quagg was the man, evidently, at last. He 
turned the lock over, looked into it, made more 
notes, handed Ned another slip of paper, and told 
him to “‘ cail on Mr. Ragg.”’ 

Mr. Ragg was close by. He turned Ned over to 
Mr. Sagg, and he named a new party to Mr, Corson 
—a Mr. ‘lagg—who thought the model a good thing 
“though it was none of his business to pass an 
opinion on anything in that department. But Mr. 
Vagg, on the lower floor, large room in the east 
corner, up three steps, glass door, front—could in- 
form Mr. Corson all about it.” 

Mr. Vagg was discovered—but he didn’t happen 
to be the right man for this particular description 
of invention, Mr. Wagg was the individual he 
should have gone to. He was at desk No. 31, sec- 
tion 5, overhead. 

Mr. Wagg was a jolly old boy. He was alittle 
in years—but he was able yet to eat a hearty meal, 
swallow his jorum of punch, aad to draw his pay, 
monthly, for his valuable services, which he had 
done, steadily, for a quarter of a century. 

“ All right, Mr. Crewson.”’ 

“ Mr. Corson, if you please,” suggested Ned. 

“Ah, yes. I see. Cauwsin—Mr, Quagg had it 
right——” 

Mr. Wagg then wrote his name on Quagg’s slip 
of paper, and directed Ned to Mr. Xagg, who told 
the applicant he must ** take his parcel to Bureau 
6, where he would meet Mr. Yagg, who would take 
charge of the model, and report,” 

Mr. Yagg had gone to dinner, He wouldn’t be 
back till next day. The desks were being deserted. 
But Ned was inforned in Bureau 6 that if he hur- 
ried, “he might catch Mr. Zagg, who would answer 
his purpose all the same.’”” And he “ hurried” ac- 
cordingly—though he was pretty nearly fagged out 
with his day's work. 

Mr. Zagg was the last man in the building. It 
was “ past hours,”’ but he took ‘‘ Mr. Gowerson’s” 
name and address, relisved Ned of his box and 
model—told him it was “‘ all correct, and he could 
call again—it would be attended to in due course,” 
and, locking his door, he wriggled briskly down the 
stone steps and away in the distance. 

Ned Corson was not a happy man at the close of 
his day’s experience. He had run the gauntlet 
of clerks in that department from A to Z, but all he 
had learned so far was that “‘ he could call again, 
and that his little matter would be attended to in 
due course.” 

‘* When ?” he asked himself, 

If this was all he had achieved in a whole day’s 
running, querying and badgering, from pillar to post 
and back again—when would he be able to get pos- 
session of the desired papers ? 

As he asked himself this question aloud, in a 
somewhat excited tone, the echo of his voice came 
from the now deserted walls of the building— 
*“ When ?” 

And the anxious seeker after information under 
difficulties went to his hotel to rest, after his weary 
and unsatisfactory round of excitement. 

But he had so far barely commenced to encounter 


Yonder—room 97,” 





the arrogance that awaited him in his effort to se- 
cure his letters patent, 
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Ned retired early. His slumbers were uneasy and 

ful. 

He dreamed of walking barefoot, on a long 
journey, over hot paving-stones, and breathing un- 
wholesome air, while at every angle he met offensive 
countenances, odd faces, suspicious-looking beasts, 
and after these a host of reptiles, anacondas and 
cormorants. 

Then he reached a strange edifice of immense pro- 

ortions, a huge factory—which he entered, where 

e found queer men, big and little, short and tall 
—old and young ; ten thousand—an army of them. 
And each was striving to outdo his neighbour in 
the details of the art they practised there, as to how 
they should contrive to work the least and be paid 
the most. 

Ned looked around him, but recognized no one 
until he saw the face of the man who took charge of 
S the “box and mocel of his burglar-proof safe 

ock.”’ 

It was the same individual whose initials—Z. Z. 
—he saw placed upon the slip of paper given him by 
Mr. Quagg. 

When he rose next morning few people were up, 
but he had a very pleasant stroll; and at eleven 
o’clock he ventured to drop in at the office of Mr. 
Zagg, to see what progress had been made toward 
the preparation of his letters-patent for ‘ Corson’s 
Improved Safe Lock.” 

Mr. Zagg was at his post. Indeed, to speak the 
truth, this clerk was usually at his post — in office 
hours ; to wit, from ten till two or three. He was 
now at his desk, and Ned bade him good-morning. 
Mr. Z. did not evidently see the zealous would-be 
patentee. At any rate he did not reply. 

Mr. Zagg was an old clerk there. He had served 
@ long apprenticeship at his profession, He had 
been in the office four-and-twenty years, come Mi- 
chaelmas. If Mr. Zagg didn’t “‘ know the ropes” 
who should ? 

He was a nervous man ; angular—crotchety—but 
civil to strangers if they did not annoy him with 
unnecessary questions. 

Ned knew that Mr. Zagg was the twenty-fifth 
clerk to whom he had been sent, after being bandied 
about till he was well nigh clean off his legs, and he 
observed that Mr. Z: made a brief memorandum the 
day previously upon his safe-lock model, and then 
— it away in one of the innumerable pigeon- 

oles at the back of his desk, where it would remain 
to take its “ due course ’’ at some future day—if no- 
thing happened to prevent, and Mr. Zig-Zag had 
time, or should chance to run across it again, as he 
probably wouldn’t for many months. 

So when Ned made his appearance the next morn- 
ing after Mr. Zagg had condescended to go thus far 
in ‘“* Mr. Gowerson’s”’ business (for this was the 
name he had endorsed upon Ned’s parcel, errone- 
ously) the cross-grained, fidgety examiner of new 
inventions thought it a very extraordinary piece of 
effrontery on the would-be patentee’s part to push 
himself under his notice again so soon. 

But he didn’t say so; and Ned proceeded once 
more to investigate his chances as to the prospect 
of getting his papers, 

a aaa the young man was very plainly 

essed. 

He thought his rather frowsy and well-worn suit 
of brown tweed “ good enough to travel in;’’ while 
Mr. Zagg and the rest looked upon the threadbare 
clothes of the active locksmith as a pretty sure in- 
dication that, like most young inventors, Mr. “ Gow- 
erson ” was short of funds. 

‘“‘Good-morning, Mr. Zagg,” said Ned, for the 
third time, catching Z. Z.’s eye at last. 

“ Ah, yes—good morning. Well sir, what can I 
do for you ?” 

Zagg didn’t appear to remember him at all. 

** About those papers, Mr. Zagg.’’ 

* What papers, sir ?” 

** The letters-patent.” 

** Who for ?” 

* Edward Corson, sir.” 

“When applied for ?” 

** Well, sir, I don’t exactly know,” began Ned, 
who wished to state that he didn’t yet understand 
what more he had to do toward putting in his ap- 
plication in regular form. 

But Zagg cut him short 

* Don’t know, sir. Who are you?” 

: “I'm Mr. Corson, the pat-——-1 mean inventor, 
gir.” 

‘* And you don’t know when the papers were ap- 
plied for ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I began yesterday, sir.” 

** Ah—well. You don’t expect there’s been any- 
thing done so far to-day, do you? It’s only eleven 
o’clock, sir.” 

“| didn’t know but I might expedite the matter 
by calling this morning. 1’m staying at an hotel at 
some expense, and I want to get away as soon as 
possible, Mr. Zagg.” 

‘“* You can leave as soon as you like. I don’t think 
there’s anybody in this department who will in- 
terpose the slightest objection to that, Mr. Crawson.” 








“ Corson, if you please, Mr. Zagg. Don’t make 
a mistake in the name. Now won't you give this 
matter your early attention ?” 

‘In due course, yes, Mr. Corson.” 

* How long before I can hear about it ?” 

** What is it ?” 

“T’ve told you twelve times, Mr. Zagg, that it is 
a newly invented safe-lock.” 

“ Specifications made out, Mr. Curson ?” 

The what, sir ?” 

* Are your specifications filed yet ?”’ 

“No, sir. That’s what I want to get here.” 

“ Didn’t you say you wanted letters-patent, sir?” 

* OF course I do.” 

** How are we to commence on your case till you 
deposit the specifications, fees, nature of claim, and 
declaration of invention ?”’ 

**T am ready, sir. To whom shall I apply to ar- 
range these preliminaries ?” 

** Oh, now you talk sensibly, Mr. Cowson,” said 
Zagg, seeing a prospect of getting rid of this per- 
sistent inventor. ‘ Yes, you must go to Mr. Agg, 
over the way, downstairs, round to the right, room 
4, desk 1.” 

Ned reflected as he went out, and, approaching 
the spot to which he was now directed by Mr. Z., 
he found, a moment afterward, that Mr. A., at desk 
No 1, was the identical person he had called on first 
in the list on the previous day! 

Arriving there again, he soon learned that he 
hadn’t commenced right at all, and what he had so 
far done amounted to nothing whatever. 

Mr. A. kindly heard his story over again, how- 
ever, and at last put Ned upon the track that pro- 
mised, after awhile, to conduct the young pilgrim- 
mechanic toward the Mecca of his hopes, which he 
had been so earnestly endeavouring to get sight of. 

But the road to the goal was stilla tortuous and 
weary une. 

After the youth’s ample explanation, to the 
recital of which Mr. A. listened with becoming 
patience, that smooth-tongued gentleman started 
Ned away with a briefly prepared document to Mr. 
Bagg. 

Mr. B. looked the paper over leisurely, and sent 
his applicant to Mr. Cagg again. Mr. C. referred 
him to Mr. D. D. pointed him to E., E, to F., and 
F forwarded him to G. So he went resignedly 
through the department alphabet of clerks again 
without a halt, until he found himself at last before 
the counter of Mr. Zagg. 

Pop, pop! slam, slam ! went down the desk-covers 
as he entered Z.’s room. Time was up, and the 
hard-working clerks were hastening out, as Ned 
came in hastily and approached Z.’s desk with two 
or three printed and filled-up formule, which he 
presented in triumph to Mr. Zagg. 

“Got ’em at last,” he said,cheerfully. “ Now, 
Mr. Zagg, if you please, I would like you to attend 
to my case here.” 

* ‘lime, sir. What is it?” 

** The papers—all ready for your inspection, sir.’’ 

* Ah, yes—Edward Corson. Well, Mr. Corson, 
you know we can’t toil here all the time without 
some relaxation. We must eat, sir; and I’m just 
goin’ to. I'll take the papers, and examine them 

as soon as possible.” 

And Zagg wriggled down from his stool, took 
the documents, threw them into another pigeon- 
hole, and put on his hat and gloves. 

** When shall I look in again, Mr. Zagg ?”’ asked 
Ned, submissively. 

‘Any time, sir. Always happy to see you.” 

“ To-morrow P” persisted the applicant. 

“No; that would be useless trouble to you. Say 
two weeks from to-day. You understand that 
everything must take its course in this department, 
Mr. Cawsum.” 

*“ Can’t we hurry matters a little ?’”’ said Ned, 
pleasantly. “I am willing to pay forany extra 
trouble this may give you.” 

“ Well, no, Mr. Gershom——”’ 

“Corson, sir, if you please.” 

“We don’t hurry much in this department. We 
can’t, you observe. Justice to all requires that we 
should take our time, you see. You are in line, sir. 
But there’s five-and-eighty before you now on the 
docket ; and we can’t reach your case, possibly, 
for fifteen or twenty days, I think.” 

‘‘What? To begin on, doyou mean ?” exclaimed 
Ned. “ Couldn’t you come over after dinner,” 
urged the tired young man, “ and look at my case ?” 

And he slipped a five-pound note into Zagg’s 
hand quietly as he spoke. 

“ This is for yourself, and I won’t mind another 
similar fee if you'll help me out.” 

“ That's against the rules o’ the department, Mr. 
Growsome,” responded Zagg, putting the hand con- 
taining the note into his pocket quickly. “ But 
I’ve got a friend down here,” continued Z., ‘‘ who 
is a solicitor, to whom I will hand this little douceur 
of yours, and he has a¢cess to the department 
under certain restrictions. He makes a business 
of this sort o’ thing. And I think he'll push mat- 
ters for you. Butit’ll cost you something.” 


* Who is he ?” inquired Ned. 

“ Mr. Grindem.” 

“ Grindem ?” said Ned. “ Can he help me ?” 

“Yes. I'll see him to-day. Call on him to-mor- 
row at his office. He’ll assist you.” 

Mr. Zagg retired, and Ned went to his hotel again 
to dine and rest his weary limbs. 

Next morning our hero waited upon Mr. Grindem, 
and found that obsequious gentleman “ ready to do 
anything in his power ” for the young locksmith, 
“for a reasonable compensation.” He had con- 
ferred with his friend, Mr. Zagg, previously, and he 
understood Ned’s case to a dot, 

‘**You have had some slight experience already, 
I believe, Mr. Corson,” he said, blandly, “ with the 
difficulties that lie in the way of the novice here 
who may desire to avail himself of Government 
privileges.” 

“Yes, Mr. Grindem. AndI haven’t made much 
headway, either, thus far in my mission.” 

“No. ‘That's the result always with beginners. 
I understand what you want clearly. I will give it 
my personal attention, and I can aid you.” 

** What will be your charge, sir ?” 

“I can’t say till we see what we’ve got to do. It’s 
along job, at the best. You may leave me a re- 
tainer to commence upon, and I’ll settle your matter 
to your liking as soon as I can,” said Grindem. 

“ Well, how much to begin with, sir?” 

* Oh, ten prunda, say, Mr. Corson,” rejoined 
Grindem, as if this were a mere bagatelle, anyhow. 

Ned drew out his wallet, handed the agent the 
retainer, and requested him to hasten out his safe- 
lock papers at the earliest moment. 

“ Thisis upon my account, you understand,” said 
Grindem. “The regular department fees will be 
in addition to my charges, you know.” 

“T comprehend you, sir. What I desire to ac- 
complish is the obtaining of my patent as soon as 
possible.” 

“ When shall I call on you again, Mr. Grindem ?” 

“ To-day is the tenth, I believe. On the twenty- 
fifth of the month I’d like to see you, Mr. Corson.” 

And the anxious young inventor went his way. 


(To be continued.) 








RED HELM. 
a 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Oh, happiness! our being’s end and aim! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate'er thy 


name— 
That someting still which prompts th’ eter- 

nal sigh, 
For which we bear to live or dare to die. Pope, 

“HEAVEN help us!” cried Mrs. Brown. 

“ Ay, we are lost, sure enough!” exclaimed the 
whaling mate. “No hope for us now, Had we not 
better take to the boat?” he added, addressing Bren- 
ton, 

Ere the latter could answer another shot came 
howling along, striking the boat and shivering it to 
splinters. 

It passed so near Faith that one of the locks of her 
fair hair was severed and blown into the sea. 

“You had better leave that place,” said Brenton; 
“it is the most perilous part of the ship.” 

“No,” answered the fair pilot, “I will not desert 
my post until I am forced to do it.” 

Meanwhile the ship now was fast settling. Her 
bulwarks aft were already nearly on a level with the 
water, and she lay over almost on her beam ends. 

The Malays hailed the situation of their prey with 
exultant yells. 

“Oh, what can we do now?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. ‘ All is lost!” 

“ They shall not take us without a struggle,” cried 
Brenton. 

As he spoke he procured several cutlasses and some 
loaded muskets which he bad noticed hanging up in 
the cabin. 

These he distributed among the whalemen. 

“ Little good they will do us,” said the first mate. 

“On the contrary, they will enable us to die like 
men,” answered Brenton, in a caim, stern voice. 

He then pointed to some spare spars and ropes 
which were on deck. 

“ Rig a raft at once, my men,” said he. “ We will 
not go down while there is a plank left.” 

With higs-own hands he assisted to make the raft, 
giving his directions with perfect coolness in spite of 
the peril of their situation. 

The raft was soon ready for launching. It was 
dropped on the side opposite to that which the Malays 
were approaching, 

“ Now,” said Brenton, “we must get these on it for 
a barricade,”’ pointing to some large rolls of canvas 
tied together in the shape of bales, which had pre- 
viously been brought up from the hold. 

He was promptly obeyed, for all his companions 





seemed to feel the cheering maguetism emanating 
from the yemg men. 
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When the preparations were completed Brenton 
first assisted Faith and then Mrs, Brown to the raft. 

Tho captain’s wife was pale gnd trembling, but 
Faith, although serigug and sad, had not lost her re- 
solution, 

Soon all were on the raft, Brenton being the last to 
descend, It was high time he did so, as the ship al- 
ready gave signs of soon making her last plunge. 

“ Now, then,” said the young man, as he gut the 
rope holding the raft to the slip, “ we are adrift, and 
may contrive to keep our ass.ilants at bay for a while 
at least. They shall not have the satisfaction of eap- 
turing us without a hard struggle.” 

“No,” said the first mate; “ we are cornered, and 
as no quarter will be shown us we had better die 
struggling than to give ourselves up without a 
blow.” 

‘The raft, loosened from the ship, was caught by 
slit current which earried it several fathoms from 
the vessel. Thelatter now lay with her stern under 
water and her bows up, surging from side to side, 
while the rumbling of the water as it poured into her 
hold was distinctly heard. 

“She will soon go down,” said Brenton. 

All watched the ship, and at length bebeld hor 
make the final plunge. 

First her bows with a sndden jerk went under, 
then she made a sidelong sheer to starboard, then 
down she went, diving out of sight for evermore, 

This brought into full view the Malay craft on the 
other side. As soon ag they saw the people on the 
raft the dusky horde set up a loud shout, while the 
captain aboard isgued same hasty order. 

“ They are going to run us down,” said Faith. 

“They cannot do it without tacking,” answered 
Brenton; “by which time we may get oubof their 
way and compel them.to tack again,” 

In fact the captain had made a mistake, His 
vessct ag she came.dawn passed within speaking 
distance of the raft. 

Again the captain eppeared to be giving an order, 

Instavtly half a dozen dusiy fellows leaped, pistol 
in hand, on the rail-of the passing craft, ‘The others, 
meanwhile, stood watching them with exultation 
plainly depicted on their swarthy faces. 

“Now, men,” said Brenton, quickly, “ we must 
turn this bale of canvas round, so that it will cover 
us.” 

He pointed as he spoke towards the roll nearest 
the edge of the raft. 

This the men seized, and, in a moment, they had 
it between them end the levelled. pistols of the 
enemy. 

The latter fired just as the others had-suceeeded 
in accomplishing thig magceuvra aud their shots, as 
a consequeree, were warded off by the cotten eanvas. 

The mex} mement the Malay was beyond pistol 
shot. 

Again the captain was seen issuing an order, 

* They are bringing eoneof the larger guns to bear 
upon ug!” eried Faith. 

“That may do some damage,” said Brenton, 
quietly; “bus I am in hepes they will mise their 
aim.” 

A moment later a flash of fire leaped out: from the 
pirate’s stern, and the sit came humming on. 

It passed over the top. of que ofthe canyas, bales, 
just giazing 1t. 

** Good!” eried Brenton; “but naw: they axe com- 
ing round, and may make a better shot next time,” 

In faet the Malay eraft was now veered round, 
heading this time a little te leoward of the raft. 

Another gun was fired, as she passed within half 
a mile of the raft; but as this was somewhat hidden 
by the fog the aim had not been very true, and the 
second shot pagsed over the heads of the little 
party. 

“'Dhey are tired of such wax!” said Breyton, 
noticing that no other gua was br@ught te bear, 

“ Yes, and thev are now going to lower and attack 
us by boat,” said Faith, whe had been intently watch- 
ing every moyenent of the captain of the pirate. 

“Ay, sure enough!” oried Brenton, ag the Malay 
now came up into the wind, with everything rattling, 
* They think to make short work of us, bub they 
may find it harder than they expected,” 

A moment after the pirate had coma yp into the 
wind a boat was seen lowered alongside. 

Into it sprang @ erew of several dagens, of men, 
armed to tue teeth, and commanded by a sturdy-look- 
ing fellow stripped to the waist, his. white duck 
trowsers confined with @ blue sash, in which were 
thrust several dirks and a pistol, 


* Here they come!”’ screamed Mrs, Brown, a8 she 
eowered bolind one of the bales, “ Nothing can help 
us now.” 

Then, noticing the firm aspect of Faith, who, in 
spite of her peril, wore a look of calm resolution, 


she endeavoured to nerve herself to the same degree 
of courage. 
It was, however, in vain, although it was evident 





| that even in that dreadful hour she thought of her 


husband before herself. 

“ Heaven grant that nothing like this may befall 
him!” she muttered. 

Then she clasped her hands, and with face up- 
turned and her lips half parted offered up @ prayer. 

Meanwhile the others, peering over the canvas 
bales, watched the boat as she came on. 

“ We have a floating fortress here,” said Brenton ; 
“and now, men, look well to your guns, and don’t 
fire until I give the, order.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” was the low but firm response, 

“And when you do fire be sure that you aim 
well,” continued Brenton, “ Let eyery one pick out 
his.map,” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

The. boat wag dashing-on, pulled by vigorons arms, 
towards the raft. 

Soon it was within speaking distance, where the 
pw sg headed it made sign to his crew to stop 
pulling, 

“May ag well not try to fight me. and mer,” he 
shouted, in broken English. “We got more gang, 
more men than you, and quick, kill,” 

“That remaing to be proved,” returned, Breton, 
“True you beve the sdyvantege of numbers, but 
some of them must falt before yon take us!” 

“We quick see about it!” retorted the Malay; 
**pull ahead !” he added to his: men. 

The rowers bent to their work, and the boat came 
on, cleaving the waters like a knife. 

“ Had we not better fire now ?'’ whispered'the first 
mate to Brenton, when the boat was within twenty 
yards or so of the raft. 

‘““No, not yet. We have no ammunition to waste,” 
was the response, “ Wait a few minutes longer and 
you will hear the order.” 

“ But see,” continued the mate, “they have stopped 
pulling and are all standing up, ready tefire ppon us,” 

“Let them fire!” answered Brenton; “it will be 
so muck the betger, $5 they will qnly waste powder 
and shot.” 

Just.as he spoke ‘he Malay.commander- gave the 
order-and the crack of the pistols was, heard, 

The whiz of the bullets then was heard, some. of 
them lodging in the canvas hales and others passing 
over them, 

“Had wenot better fire now?” inquired the mate, 
somewhat impatiently, while every mam grasped his 
musket firmly, 

The Malays having reloeded egain betook them, 
selves to their osrsand the boat continued toadvance, 

“ They will try ta tale ua by asseult,” said Faith, 

“ Yea," answered Brenton, “ they wilk not attempt 
to fire again until they board us.” 

On came the boat, but Brenton said nota word more 
until the craft was within about two fathoms ef his 
“floating fortress.” 

** Now, men,” he whispered, “ take good aim and 
let each one kill his man when I give the erder.” 

Instantiy the barrels of the muskets weva pointed 
across the canvas bales. 

“Fire !”* shouted Brenton. 

The muskets were simultanequely discharged and 
every shot took effect, stretching six of the enamy 
dead and wounded in the boat. 

“Pull! pull on!” cried the Malay leader, stamping 
up and down, either with anger or from the pgin 
caused by a shot which had taken off one of the 
fingers of the Jeft hand. 

The Malays who had fallen incommoded the others, 
so that some time passed exe they were. able to use 
their oars, 

They. pulled, vigorously, the boat shooting straight 
for the raft. 

“Load!” ordered Brenton; “lively, men, lively, 
and theve may be 9 chanee for another shot |” 

The men, encouraged by their. fires. sycqess, bad 
soon reloaded. 

“Now then, ready!” added Brenton. 

Again the boat was now searcely a fathom distant, 
ae deadly musket barrels were pointed toward 
the foe. 

“Fire!” was the order, and another half-dozen of 
the enemy fell, 

Again were the oarsmen ineommoded, but the boat 
having already received sufficient impetus, dashed on, 
and a minute later struck the raft. 

With shouts, pistols and cutlasses drawn, the pirates 
now sprang on the raft. But there were the bales of 
cotton canvas in their way, and to get at their assail- 
ants they must climb over them, 

“Back!” ordered the Malay Jeader, ‘We board 
’em behind—on other side of raft.” 

The boat was again manned and directed to the 
other side of the raft. 

Brenton had drawn his little force to that quarter, 
and vow a desperate hand-to-hand conflict took place. 

The pirates were two to one of their opponents, 
but the latter fought with guch desperation as can 
only be shown by those in a similar gituation, 





As fast as.a pirate put his foot on the raft he was 
either run through with a cutlass or knocked sense 
less, with a clubbed musket. 

This state of affairs, however, could not, of course, 
last long, The Malays, using their pistols, shot 
down all the men except Brenton and the chief mate. 
Upon the former severak dark fellows pounced, and 
were about running him through with their cutlasses 
when Faith flung herself between them and her lover. 

“Hold!” she screamed, in the Maley dialect. 
“ Bolak does not want this man to be killed !” 

The one who headed the boat had already slain 
the whaling mate with his cutlass, and he now 
rushed towards the spot where Faith was pleading 
for the young man’s life. 

* What's that?” he exclaimed. 

Faith repeated what she had said. 

“Tt is false!” he exclaimed. “I do not believe 
that Bolak gave any such order.” 

“ You will be pomry if you do not obey him,” said 
the young girl, “ We. spoke his craft yesterday, 
when he agreed, on condition of my becoming his 
wife, to let this. man go free.” 

The Malay atood irregolute, 

To disobey an order: from Bolak must, he knew, 
be.attended with speedy and sure death. Neverthe- 
lesa he deubted the truth of Faith's assertion, be- 
lieving it was merely a ruse to saye the white man’s 
life. 

“Shall we kill?” inquired one of the Malay men, 
neither of whom had yet lowered his cutlass. 

* Wait !’ said the other, 

He reflected severa) minutes, scowling meanwhile, 
and moving about. restlesa with the pein from his 
severed finger. 

Meanwhile the Malays, still with their blood- 
yor ang weapons raised, stood impatiently awaiting 
orders. 

“ Yeg,” continued Faith, ‘‘ this man and the woman 
were not to be harmed.” 

“How happens it, then, thet you are not with him 
if you consented, to be his wife?” inquired the Malay 
leader, still speaking in his mative tongue so that 
Brenton eoyld not determine what was said, although 
he, of course, knew by the manner of Faith that she 
waa, pleading for his life. 

“Our veaselg were separated by the gale,” re- 
sponded the vesne sie. 

“Well,” said the Malay, “this matter must be 
looked into. We must take you aboard our craft, 
and aye you there until we can speak Bolak’s 
vessel, 

The mos returned their cutlasses to their sheaths, 
end Brenten, with Faith and Mns. Brown, were made 
ta enter the beat., 

his soon was pulled alengside the Malay craft, 
the captain of which scowled on seeing the, three 
white prisoners. 

* What means this?” he inquired. “ Why did you 
not kill all—eut them into a thousand pieces?” 

The man explained, when the captain shrugged 
his shoulders, remarking that he did not believe the 
girl’s story. 

“ However,” he added, ‘take them below, and we 
will perhaps soon fall in with Bolak, when we can 
satisfy ourselves,” 

The three prisoners were conducted into the hold, 
a low, cramped place, smelling strongly of bilge 
water and deficient in air. 

“ What will they do with us?” inquired Mrs, Brown 
of Faith, when the hatches had been fastened over 
them. 

‘The conversation between Faith and the Malays 
having been carried on in the native. tongue, she, 
like Brentoy, was ignorant. of most all that had been 
said. 

The young girl soon explained. 

“ Then,” said Mrs, Brown, “ our fate is uncertain. 
They may fallin with Bolak at any moment, when 
your deception will be discovered,” 

* Yes; but let us hope that they will not find him 
until we have eontrived some means to escape,” an- 
ewered Faith. 

** It is all we can do under the cireumstances,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Brown, “ Oh, it was horrible,” she added, 
shuddering, “ to see those brave men all slaiy on the 
raft.” 

“ Yes,” said Brenton, “it was a sad sight, and I 
hope that these fiends may be paid for it.” 

“ Hark!” said Faith, suddenly, as the sound of 
voices now was heard on deck. 

She listened inteutly a moment. 

* The fog is clearing,”’ said she,“ and they are 
talking about that other sail, which it seems is 
bearing straight toward them, and which is a sloop- 
of-war.”” 

“ Heaven be praised !” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 

“ Hush!” said Faith, holding up her finger, and 
again listening intently. 

“Do you hear anything farther?” inquired Bren- 
ton. 
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“ Yes; they are growing still more uneasy, and are 
crowding all sail to escape the sloop-ol-war, Watch 
has shown the English flag.” 

Brenton uttered an exclamation of pleasure; but 
just then, glancing at Faith, he perceived that she 
was again listening intently, her face wearing an 
anxious expression. 

“What now?” he inquired. 

“ They are bewailing their bad fortune,”’ answered 
the young woman, “ and say that, in case they are 
captured, they will make away with us three in spite 
of Bolak!” 

“ This is dreadful!” cried Mrs. Brown, wringing 
her hands; “I had hoped we should find an oppor- 
tunity to escape.” 

“ Judging by what they say on deck,” continued 
Faith, “ they will soon be overtaken, as the sloop-of- 
war is a fast sailer.” 

The trampling of feet with the shouting of voices 
on deck was now heard, indicating much confusion. 

“They are coming fast,” said Faith, “ aud the 
Malays now bave no hope of escaping them.” 

“ Then it is all ever with us?’ wailed Mrs. Brown. 

“We muat nerve.ourseives to meet the worst,” 
-eaid Faith, “Even now they are talkiug of coming 
down here in « few minutes. 

At that moment a dyli report was heard in the 
distance, follewed by the crash of a heavy shot as it 
strack one of the masts ofthe schooner. 

The coufusion on deck was evidently becoming 
Gen aeenand of a heard, fol- 

soup footsteps was . 
lowed by the opening of the hated. 

A then was thrust down into the hold, and 
three flerce fellows, each armed with pistol and cut- 
lass, descended. 

De 


“Must die now,” he said, in broken English, to 
the prisoners. “ Enemy coming, and akall not take 
you away.” 

“What means this?” cried Faith, indignantly; 
“ how dare you disobey the orders of Bolak ?” 

“We never see Bolak more,” answered the cap- 
tain, with a grim smile, , 

“ You are not sure of that. 
get away from your pursuers.” 

“No; once in white man’s hands never get away,” 
anewered the captain.. “ But me and the crew will 
0 fall into white man’s hands,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Me mean that me'inténd'to blow up sehooner!”’ 
answered the Malay, with savage exulvation. “ But 
before me do it me must make sure quick kill white 
prisoners; for sometimes when blow up Gne or two 
escape, 

ith these words he turned to his followers and 
made a signal by raising his hand. 

The head of each of the prisoners was thus covered 
bys pistol. Mrs. Brown sliuddered and cowered 
back, but Faith and Brenton sat resolute and firm, 
calmly awaiting the fate which it now seenmred im- 
possible to escape. 

The fingers of the Malays were on the triggers of 
“their weapons, and’ the captain seemed on the point 
of giving the command to ffre, when the crash of ano- 
ther shot was heard, aud down came the main yard, 
with the canvas attached, falling into the held'on 
the Malays, who endeavoured to extricate themselves. 
As to the captain, the end of the yard had struck 
Lim on the head, dashing out his brains, so that he 
now lay @ sickening ro ghastly object before his 
prisoners. 

To snatch a cutlass and pistol from the hands of 
one of the Malays was with Brenton the work of a 
moment; then, striking down, by a well-directed 
blow on the head, one of the fellows, who had sue- 
ceeded in extricating himself from the folds of the 
canvas, he said to Faith: 

*Quiek, now is our time, but we have not a mio- 
ment to lose! We must spring directly overboard, 
and trust to finding a spar orsomethibg of that sort, 
which must be drifting about not far off, as the war 
vessel’s shots have done fearful havoc.” 

“But Mrs. Brown?” said Faith. ‘ What will'be- 
come of her?” 

“I will take care of you both,” answered the young 
man. ‘You, I believe, can swim.” 

“Yes,” answered Faith, ‘‘I can take care of mry- 
self while you help the caytain’s wife.” 

Brenton now seized Mrs. Brown by the arm. 

Stifling her terror as’ well as she could, that lady 
followed Brenton and Faith up the ladder, the former 
telting her that she must spring overboard the mo- 
ment they gained the deck: 

All this was done much sooner than it has taken 
us to-relate it. 

Up‘ the ladder rushed the trio and sprang over- 
board, hardly noticed by the Malays on deck, who 
were much confused by thelast shot, which, besides 
doing the damage mentioned, had killed seven of 
their best men, among them the one at the wheel 


You may contrive to 


The moment the three were in the water Brenton 
directed Faith to strike out for the fragment of a spar 
floating about a ship’s length distant, while he de- 
voted himself to Mrs, Brown. 

The latter, being unable to swim, from her fright 
caused Brenton much trouble. 

At last, however, he succeeded in reaching the 
spar @ moment after Faith had gained the same 
point, 

Just as this was done a shout was heard from the 
Malays aboard, who now, partially recovered from 
their confusion, perceived the escaped prisoners. 

One of the Malays, who, by this time, had extri- 
cated himself from the canvas, was seen pointing to- 
wards them, gesticulating wildly with his other arm. 

In a moment half a dozen pistols were levelled to- 
wards the little party on the spar. 

The report followed, and the bullets were seen 
skipping along the water beyond, having just es- 
caped the heads of the three. 

Another volley was fired, and one of these last 
shots, striking the spar near the top, passed through 
it, and, its force being thus spent, fell on Brenton’s 
shoulder, 

“ We are beyond range now,” said the young man, 
as. the schooner dashed on her way. 

“ Yes ; but perhaps they may lower a boat!” gasped 
Mrs. Brown. 

“TI doubt it,” replied Brenton ; “ the sloop is too 
close to them now ; they will hardly stop to lower.” 

Brenton, however, was.mistaken, The schooner’s 
yards and convas having been shot away, she made 
slower progress under her foresail and staysail than 
could be done. in a boat pulled by skilled rowers. 

berg sh the Pog one having been the 
signal te forego design blowing up the 
schooner, the boats were lowered, and, manned by 
their dusky crewa, were soon pulling away from the 
doomed vessel, 

“They are going the other way, thank Heaven!” 
exclaimed Mra. Brown; “we shall!‘not be molested.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, you are right,” repeated Brenton, 
“we shall not be molested.” 

The boats receded fast ; but a shot from the sloop 
striking the hindmost one shattered it to pieces, at 
the same time killing and wounding several of the 
crew. 

‘As their boat was struck the Malaye uttered a 
wild shout; but'those ahead did not stop to pick up 
their imperilled shipmates, who now were struggling 
in the water. 

Brenton glanced towards the sloop-of+war, which 
now’ was léss than a league distant. 

Sitting across the sper, he waved a kerchief' as a 
signal. 

xs They see us! they see ns!" exclaimed Faith, who 
was intently watching the vessel, “and they are an- 
swering us with the flag!” 

Tn fact this now was'seen moving rapidly up and 
down. 

“Wo will soon be picked up, then,” cried Mrs, 
Brown, joyfully. “At lust there is'a chance of my 
husband and his men being taken off the island.” 

“ Yes,” answered Brenton ; “ and there she comes, 
heading this way.” 

‘The sloop-of-war had kept’ off'a point, su as to get 
as near as possible to those on the spar. 

On she came, one great mass of canvas from truck 
to deck, sweeping along with stately motion over the 
wide sen. 

Soon she was near enongh for the drifting whites 
to see her men, some of them stationed about the 
! bows and others in the rigging. 

' She camo’ yet nearer, then her mainyard was 
lowered. 

It drew evety moment’ nearer the castaways, who 
were picked up. 

A trank-looking young sea-officer in the stern of 
the boat helped the women in, 

“A bad situation for ladies,” said he, looking at 
the spar. 

“ Yes,” said Brenton, ‘ but we have been in worse 
plights than that.” 

In a few words he then explained. 

"You have had @ narrow escape,” said the young 
officer, ‘and I hope you may never be placed in such 
a situation again, ‘I'hose Malays are the worst pests 
afloat.” 

“How did you know the schooner was a pirate?” 
inquired Brenton. 

“We gtiessed at it, especially whem we saw her 
crowding sail to get away.” 

The oarsmen were now ordered to pull ahead, and 
in a short time the trio were aboard. 

Among those who came to see them from aft was 
a middle-aged officer from the Wast Indies, bound 
home to England. 





This man looked intently at Faith, as if there was 
| something about the young girl’s appearance to re~ 
| mind him of some absent friend. 


| . He watched ber until, with Mrs, Brown, she was 





conducted into the cabin, where she was kindly re- 
ceived by several ladies, among whom were the 
wives of two young oflicers, also bound home to 
England. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the elderly officer, already 
mentioned, touching Brenton on the shoulder, “but 
what is the name of that young woman who was with 
you picked up from the spar ?” 

“She is called Faith,” answered the young man, 
“ Her other name, I believe, is Howard.” 

The man clapped a hand to his brow, and started 
back as if he had been shot. 

“ Nonsense,” he at length said, recovering himself. 
“ My imagination is running away with me, old as 
Tam.” 

“ Please explain yourself, sir,” said Brenton, now 
much interested, 

“ Well, the truth is,” said the officer, in a voice of 
strong emotion, “I once baa little daughter, whom 
I left at home while I we:.. co join my regiment near 
Bombay. Until now I have found no opportunity to 
start away to revisit my native shores. A great 
sorrow, in fact, deprived me for a long time of the 
wish to doso. Years ago I was given up by our 
physician, I had contracted a malignant fever, and 
lay for days on the brink of the grave. I had sent 
home for my little daughter, wishing to see her once 
more before I expired, and in due time I received a 
letter from her guardian, stating se was on her 
way. 

“This was indeed cheering news to me, and I 
think it had something to do with effecting my cure, 
At all events, from that moment | became better, 
until gradually I fully recovered my health. Weeks 
and months passed, but the vessel containing my 
little girl came not. A gloomy foreboding seized me, 
end I could scarcely sleep at night for the effect it 
had on my spirits, 

“ When at last a whole year had passed I senta 
message home to a friend to make inquiries about 
the vessel aboard which my daughter had embarked. 
He did so, and at last Lis letter came, containing the 
dreadful information that the vessel about which I 
inquired had never been heard of after she passed 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 

“That the craft had been wrecked or foundered 
I had not the slightest doubt, and concluded that 
my child liad perished with the rest, Words can- 
not express my anguish ; but I was obliged to con~ 
trol my feelings, which I at last succeeded in doing 
by # close attention to my duties, 

“ At last, hero Damon my way back to Old Eng- 
laud, aud who do I see now but the face of one who 
powerfully reminds me of my child, although she 
was almost a babe when I left har? Her name, too, 
the same as mine; which is Howard——”’ 

“Your doubts may be set at rest at once,” inter- 
rupted Breaton, “Faith is your daughter. I know 
this from having heard her story as well as yours.’’ 

“TI must go to her, then,” cried the colonel, 
vainly endeavouring to coutrol his excitement. “I 
must go to my child.” 

But ere he could reach the cabin Faith, much im- 
proved by alterations in ber toilet, which, thanks 
to the kindness of the officers’ wives, sho had been 
enabled'to make, emerged on deck. 

Seeing the colonel advancing towards her with 
outstretched arms, she drew baok. 

“My child! my own daughter!” exclaimed the 
colonel. 

“Tt is true,’ said Brenton; “he is your father. I 
have heard his story. He recovered from his illness 
in India soon after he heard the news of your coming 
out to him.” 

“To get all doubts at rest,” said the colonel, “if 
you roll up the sleeve of your right arm you will 
find, just above the elbows, the mark of a leaf, a 
birth-mark.” 

“Itie there,’ answered Faith. “I have often 
noticed it. My father, my own dear father !’’ 

The next moment they were lucked in each other’s 
arms. 

With mutch emotion Brenton stood a spectator 





' of this scene. 


When the first transport of the meeting were over 
the colonel turned to the young suitor. 

“ You and my child seem acquainted.” 

* Yes,” answered the other, and he soon ox- 
plained. 

“ But foy’your child, to whom I feel deeply grate- 
ful,” added the young man, “I would not now be 
alive to tell you this story, by which you will per- 
ceive that she has saved my life several times.” 

“Yes,” said Faith, blushing, “and you have saved 
mine. Oh, father,” she added, “ you cannot imagine 
how good, how nobly he has behaved, And——” 

“Enough !” interrupted Colonel Howard, smiling. 
“J perceive I have found my daughter only to lose 
her again. You love this young man,” he added; 
“is it not 80?” 

“ Yos, father, I do,” she answored, hor hand gliding 
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into that of Brenton, who stood near. “Indeed, I 
eannot help it.”’ 

** Well, I am sure I have no fault to find with you 
for it,” answered her father. “He is a worthy young 
man, and I have no doubt he hag earned you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Brenton, grasping the 
colonel’s hand. “And it shall be my task for ever 
toshow that I deserve her.” 

“Spoken like a man,” said thecolonel. ‘ Fortu- 
nately,” he added, “there isa chaplain aboard who 
will soon manage matters to our satisfaction,” 

Brenton looked at him inquiringly, not sure he 
understood him rightly. But the colonel soon set 
all his doubts at rest by adding: 

“Yes, he can give away my child to your keep- 
ing!” 

“Oh, father, what! aboard ship!’ cried Faitb, 
blushing. 

“Yes, why not? For a young sea amazon like 
yourself,” he added, “it is the most fitting place.” 

Faita made no objection, In fact, the glitter of 
her eyes and the bright colour on her cheek showed 
that she was pleased with the arrangement. 

The ship now was gliding along after the fugitive 
Malays. ‘They were making good headway, but the 
war-vessel made better, and, therefore, in a short 
time the pirates were overhauled. 

They were taken aboard, and, having been ironed 
and handcuffed, were thrust into the hold. 

Mrs. Brown now went to the captain of the 
sloop. 

“Will you stop at the island where my husband 
is, and take him and his men aboard ?” 

« The captain, who had been made acquainted with 
her story, bowed and answered : 

“We are ina great hurry, madam, as we have 
fair winds, and would like to take advantage of them, 
but I will stop at the island.” 

“Thank you. Oh, thank you!” answered the 
happy wife, deeply grateful. 

Brenton had preserved the paper upon which he 
had put down the bearings of the island. 

Hearing Mrs. Brown's question, he at once stepped 
up to the captain and showed him the notes he had 
made. 

** Why, this is indeed fortunate,” said the captain. 
“ The island lies right in our track. I hope, Mrs. 
Brown, that your husband has not been taken off by 
avy other craft.” 

“I did not think of that,” cried the anxious wife, 
turning pale. “ Perhaps ho has falleninto the hands 
of the Malays.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said the captain. 
“+ At any rate we will know in a couple of days.” 














[A HOPELESS DEFENCE. ] 


With what anxiety did the captain's wife watch the 

men at the masthead, hourafter hour, bending her 

* head now and then, hoping to hear the well-known 
ery of “ Land, oh !” 

Two days had passed, then that welcome cry was 
heard. It went straight to the heart of the good 
woman, who,in her excitement, leaned against the 
rail for support. 

Brenton, seizing a glass, went aloft. 

“The moment you see a—see his signal,” gasped 
Mrs. Brown to the young man, “ pray let me know.” 

“ I will not fail to do so,” answered Brenton; and 
then, pale with excitement, the poor woman stood, 
her gaze fixed upon the form of Brenton, as he 
leaned from the mast, levelling his glass toward the 
distant isle. 

Minutes—hours passed; still the welcome ery 
came not from aloft. 

“Tam afraid he has met with some misfortune,” 
gasped Mrs, Brown, unable to suppress the rising 
tears, 

** Fear not,” said Faith, encouragingly ; ‘‘ we are 
hardly near enough yet for a signal to be seen from 
the ship.” 

The ship dashed on, but the woman listened and 
watched in vain. 

At last the vessel was near enough fora signal to 
be visible, if there should be any on the island, But 
none was seen, and the heart of the captain’s wife 
misgave her. 

“ Aloft, there! nothing yet?” inquired the com- 
mander of the sloop. 

“ No, sir,” answered the man whom he hailed. 

“It looks strange,” said the captain, exchanging 
glances with his lieutenant; “ it cannot be that any 
mistake has been made about the island; this must 
be the one we are in search of.” 

“ Yes,” said Faith, toward whom the captain had 
also gianced inquiringly, “ this is the island. Bren- 
ton is a good navigator, and could not have made a 
mistake.” 

All gazed toward the shores of the island, but they 
saw no sign of a human being. 

“ Gone!” exclaimed Mrs, Brown. 
the Malays have hada hand in this.” 

“J am more inclined to think that your husband 
and his men have been picked up by some other 
vessel,” answered the captain. “ He may be home- 
ward bound now, and we may reach England nearly 
at the same time.” 

“May Heaven grant that it isso!” exclaimed the 
anxious wife. 

The ship now wae within half a mile of the island, 


“T am afraid 





wand the ceptain deamad it dangerous to venture 










































nearer. Therefore he tacked, and, leaving his lien 
tenant in charge of thecraft, lowered a boat and was 
soon pulled ashore. ; 

A search was made in all directions, but no sign. 
of the missing party could be discovered. 

“It is very strange,” said the captain, ‘I should 
think that we would at least come upon some relic 
of those men.” 

They searched longer, but without success. Then 
they returned aboard, where the missing man’s wife 
stood heavy-hearted enough. When she heard that 
no sign of her husband had been found she had 
great difficulty to save herself from falling. Her ex- 
treme excitement sent the blood rushing to her head, 
and for a moment everything seemed to grow dark 
before her. 

The vessel was again put upon her course, running 
along the east shore of the island, and passing several 
promontories protruding therefrom. 

Just as she passed the last one acry was heard 
from the man at the masthead. 

“On deck there!” 

‘“* Well?” queried the officer of the deck. 

“ A signal ona pole, sir, in shore!” 

The welcome words went to the heart of the cap- 
tain’s wife like an electric shock. 

She rushed to the rail, and, glancing shoreward, 
beheld, sure enough, a white cloth waving ona 
staff. 

** It ishe—my husband ; thank Heaven!” exclaimed 
the poor woman, in an ecstasy of joy. 

The sloop’s main yard was at once hauled aback, 
and a boat was lowered. 

An hour after it had gained the shore it was seen 
returning, loaded with human freight, and Mrs. 
Brown already imagined she could see the form of 
her husband, 

At last the boat was alongside, and the next mo- 
ment the happy wife was clasped in her husband’s 
arms, 

There is little to add. 

A few days after Faith Howard and Brenton wera 
made man and wife aboard the sloop-of-war, which 
in due time safely reached her destination in Old 
England, 

The Malays were then punished as they deserved. 

Mrs. Brenton and her husband resided with her 
father, the colonel, as happy a trio as one would wish 
to see. The young man obtained command of a fine 
vessel in the East India trade, and eventually made 
his fortune, when he retired from sea-life to be 
“ moored “ for evermore alongside his beautiful con~ 





sort, 
THE END, 
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THE FOOT TICKLER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Darey’s Child,” “ One Sparkle 
of Gold,” &e., Fc. 
——_>—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

He asked no question; all were answered now 
By the first glance on that still marble brow. 
It was enough—she died! What recked it how? 
The love of youth, the hope of better years 
Was reft at once, and he deserved his fate. 

Aut Naples was in dismay. The idol of the dilet- 
tanti, the admired beauty of those few saloons which 
she had honoured with her presence was gone—gone 
to an unknown and mysterious tomb. For no one 
doubted that she was dead ; no one even imagined 
the possibility of Norma d’Albano being still in life. 

The manager of the opera, the physicians, Eustace 
Villiers, and her scared. attendants were all of the 
same belief, and though Juana was unaccountably 
absent from the scene it was supposed that she was 
too completely in despair as to her lady’s abduction 
to venture to encounter the popular rage and ani- 
mosity against such carelessness in the discharge of 
her duty. 

“ Pray, Mr. Villiers, what is your judgment in 
the mysterious affair ?’’ asked the official who sat 
with solemn and yet sadly impotent wisdom in deli- 
beration on the case. “ You saw the young lady in 
her last hours, and must have some opinion on the 
subject.” 

Eustace shrugged his shoulders mournfully, and 
gave a glance more eloquent than words. 

““1t is impossible to say,’ he returned. ‘‘ Where 
there are beauty and gifts like those of the lamented 
signorina there are a thousand dangers from jealous 
rivals and disappointed admirers. Need I suggest 
to one so experienced as yourself the possibility of 
poison—— 

‘*But, my good signor,”’ said the Italian, “ surely 
that does not account for the disappearance of the 
body and of the maid.” 

“Pardon me. But it is surely quite consistent,” 
returned Eustace. ‘‘ We will suppose for the sake 
of argument that there had been some foul play, 
though it is, of course, not at all ascertained that it 
was so. Well, in that case there would, under such 
active superintendence as yours, have been a post- 
mortem inquiry and examination of the remains. 
What then ?” he added, with a significant gesture, 
“There would have been a disclosure of the nature 
of the means used for the deed, and consequently the 
criminal might have been discovered. That is m 
solution of the mystery. It is certainly not at ail 
Probable that the Signorina Norma should have 
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| WARMING A SERPENT.] 


been either able or willing to take such an extraor- 
dinary step herself.” 

The inspector was silent for a few minutes as if 
reflecting on the ideas presented. 

* Signor,” he said, at length, “ you should have 
been one of us. Your faculty of tracing probable 
causes for events is remarkable, and quite thrown 
away in your position. But what would you suggest 
as the best thing to be done under such very excep- 
tional circumstances ?”’ 

“It is a most knotty point, and you do me honour 
by asking my poor opinion on the subject,” returned 
Eustace, blandly. “Certainly, were I to suggest 
any immediate action it would be to keep a watch 
on all places of interment about the city, and also to 
make every exertion to discover the missing maid, 
who cannot be out of Naples, in my opinion; and, 
of course, a general inspection of every suspected 
person who was in the habit of frequenting the sig- 
norina’s rooms or the opera-house might be useful 
till some farther clue is obtained. I myself should 
be too thankful to add my own poor exertions to the 
rest, were it possible, but Iam compelled to leave 
Naples in a short time. Perhaps,’ he added, 
anxiously, “we might get some clue meanwhile, or 
else you could communicate with me if any be ob- 
tained.” 

Had it been possible for suspicion to rest on the 
remarkable man who thus exerted that strange 
power over all with whom he came in contact such 
words would have utterly banished it, and, indeed, 
the haggard look, the gloomy eyes, the general dis- 
tress of the whole mien, could but speak one tale. 

The reports that had been whispered of his being 
the favoured admirer of the prima donna seemed 
but too verified by the effect on him of her death, 
and the chief of the police, who was tolerably well 
versed in reading expression and manner, at once 
dismissed every shadow of such passing doubts. 

There was a little more conversation of the same 
kind, there were promises on both sides, and an ap- 
pointment for future interviews on the engrossing 
subject, and then Eustace took his leave of the 
officials and returned to his abode. 

He shut himself in his apartment and locked 
every mode of ingress ere he ventured to indulge 
the expression of his thoughts even in an unre- 
strained play of feature. 

But when he at last cast himself in a chair and 
sank into a deep and gloomy reverie there were evi- 
a, doubt and anxiety in his bold and daring 
mind. 

“ Am to be foiled, or is it a stroke of fortune in 
my favour ?”’ he said, musingly. “It is written that 
there are those whom it is death to cross in their 
plans or purposes, or to hinder in their advance- 





ment—and Eustace Villiers is one of those, Yes, 
the star of my destiny is bright and clear so long as 
Ido not pause or hesitate in my career. Let me 
see,” he added, after a pause, “ how the magic of 
fate works in its charmed seal.” 4 

He drew from his dress aring with one large stone 

we with smaller brilliants, and held it up to the 
ight. 

As he did so his countenance changed and a shade 
of anxiety came on his usually impassive features. 

“Ah,” he said, “it is green to-night; that is a 
bad omen, and yet not the worst. It does but imply 
the presence of some shadowing danger that only 
needs caution and bravery to chase it away, There 
is but a friendly warning, not a dark omen in that 
shade. No, Iam but to accept it as such, my kind 
guardian. Only whence is it?” he murmured, in 
a lower and more awe-stricken tone. “Is it from 
the dead or the living, the pastor present? I must 
think and arrange my plans, and then away with 
doubts and fears.”’ 

And he sank into a long reverie that was at length 
broken by the clang of bells announcing the evening 
vespers and summoning him to an engagement 
that he could not break without exciting suspicion 
and remark. 

Yet he looked months if not years older when he 
emerged from that brief seclusion, and his manner 
during the remainder of the evening had something 
forced and constrained in its gaiety. 

For once the mask was worn without the usual 
ease and consummate art. 
* * * * * 

It was the third day after this conversation and 
the plans of the bridegroom were completed for 
quitting Naples. 

All had been arranged, the claims paid, the ser- 
vants whom he had temporarily employed were dis- 
charged, and he lacked only one more brief visit to 
the house he had frequented so fatally for the full 
conclusion of his memorable stay in the beautiful 
city. 

It was perhaps rather a risk to encounter. It im. 
plied a peculiar interest in the fair, unhappy crea- 
ture who had tenanted the apartments of which he 
was about to take a farewell. 

But still it was also perhaps rather a proof of 
utter innocence to venture thither after all that had 
taken place, and, what was more, Eustace Villiers had 
a powerful motive to dare the danger. 

In any case, and from whatever cause, he decided 
on the step for that last night in Naples, and 
when the evening drew in, and the majority of the 
inhabitants of the city were enjoying either the sweet 
air of the bay or less innocent diversions in the 
various places of amusement in the city, he threw 
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on the large wrap, which was at once light in texture 
and a complete envelope—so to speak—of his whole 
person and features, and took his way to the man- 
sion where Norma d’Albano had resided. 

He entered the wide portal, and ascended the 
broad marble staircase which led to the Inxurious and 


richly furnished suite of rooms that the prima donna 
had inhabited, and which were not likely to find 
another owner for some brief space. The expense 
and the associations of such rooms were enough to 
keep them untenanted for many along day in a city 
where superstition is rife and wealth scant. 

So Eustace fearlessly ascended to the landing and 
drew from his pocket the duplicate pass key which 
had so often admitted him to the beautiful girl’s 
presence, but which now only gave entrance to empty 
and deserted rooms. 

At least so he imagined in his inmost heart must 
be tle case, and he advanced without turning round 
to look at objects that all carried with them some 
painful association to any spirit which had once loved 
and admired that beautiful and gifted girl now lost 
to them for ever. 

He tingered for a few minutes, however, ere he 
proceeded to exacute the purpose of his visit. 

He sat down in one of the eunningly devised 
chairs, and ere he proceeded farther he seemed to 
gaze around for some object that evidently engaged 
his undivided attention. 

It was, however, not to be immediately perceived, 
and he gave a slight start of impatience, andeven a 
little suppreseed exclamation escaped his lips. 

It was missing—that small, gracefully worked 
cabinet which he sought. 

And with an impatient, angry gesture he aprang 
up and hastened towards the door which led to the 
inner apartments. 

“Is it possible?” he muttered to himself; ‘can she 
have hidden it or any robber haxe been here to re- 
move that precious essket ? Any way I shall soon 


find out the mystery.” 

And he abemsan hastily th the half-open 
portal into the inner room where he ied he might 
discover the hidden treasure ke sought. 

Had a ghost or the form of the ased Norma 
encountered him, he could hardly have been more 
petrified than at that instant. 

There was an inhabitant of the room in which he 
entered, one whose form and figure at once created 
attention and commanded reverence. 

Tt was an old man, his air and beard white with 
age, and his features furrowed’ with the lines im- 
printed'by time. Yot his figure wae hale, his eyes 
undimmed, and his complexion still ruddy with the 
hye of health. 

Tf the footprints of years were marked on his 
visage they had spared his vigour qnd the intellect 
and energy which shone through every featurc and 
movement. 

Eustace involuntarily recoiled from the searohing 
giances of that dignified, calm face. 

But it was scarcely in his nature to even recog- 
nize opposition or fear, and the next instant he as- 
sumed the defiant air that was far more habitual to 


him. 

‘“ How is this, old man P”" he said, haughtily; “ by 
what right are you here? Beware lest [ commit 
you at once for a thief and robber in another’s do- 
main.’ 

There was a sharp sarcasm in the slight, scornful 
smile that repaid the speech. 

“T might return the inquiry, only it is super 
fluous,”” was the rejoinder. ‘*I need neither to.ask 
your identity nor your excuses, Eustuce Villiers.” 

“Then you will perhaps prove yaur wonderful 
tmowledge as to my excuses,” said the young man, 
bitterly. “ As to my identity, there is nothing very 
remarkable in your knowing wholam. Half Naples, 
if not more, is perfectly acquainted with my name 
and identity.” 

“With your name probably. As to the rest it 
may be matter of doubt,” replied the old man. 
* But I can satisfy you of my insight into both in a 
vory few words. Have you never happened to reud 
or hear in Holy Writ the sentence ‘ Hast thon killed 
and taken possession,’ and comprehended the fate 
that befell the person to whom they were addressed ?” 

Eustace sprang forward witha bound, but he was 
arrested by a strong hand laid on hig arm, and a 
firm though mature and mellowed voice in his ears. 

** Be warned, young man, I am not so foolish as 
to venture hither unprotected and unwatched. If I 
do not appear within a certain time there are those 
who will give instant information—ay, and know 
every living creature that entered these doors during 
‘the interval. You wili be lost if you dare to injure 
me—yes, lost beyond even your unholy power to 
save yourself from ruin.” 

The young man seated himself gloomily on a 
neighbouring chair as if that had been the abjeet of 
his sudden rush. 

“ You are an idiot to suppose I want to harm you,” 
he said, soothingly, “but you are trespassing in 
rooms that do not in any way belong to you, and are 
far more in danger thay | am, who, in a measure, 








have a right to be herefrom my long friendship with 
the late owner, the unfortunate Signorina Norma.” 

The old man held up his hand menacingly. 

“Are you indeed able to pronounce that name, 
Eustace Villiers,”’ he said—“ the supposed appella- 
tion of your victim ?”’ 

“You will drive me to desperation and induce a 
violence I would not willingly show to your gray 
hairs, old man,” interrupted Eustace, angrily. “How 
dare you speak of the signorina in such terms, or 
imply that | had the very slightest share in her la- 
mented disappearance?” | 

“ Disappearance—yes, that is a mild term for 
the terrible deed,” said the stranger, coolly. “A 
young, beautiful, gifted and famous girl is brought 
to a prematureand melancholy end and we are 
that she has disappeared! Do you know what I eall 
it, Mr. Villiers?” he said, in a low, hoarse voiee. ‘I 
eall it murder,” and he pronounced the word in the 
very ear of his companion like the strong whizzing of 
acannon ball that flies by the spectator of some 
melancholy battle field. 

Perhaps it had something of the same effect, for 
the hearer sprang away with a fierce effort of the 
whole frame and stood regarding the speaker with 
threatening gaze. 

“This is past end ” he said, at length. “Old 
man, your white hairs will not protect you if you 
persist in such insults. Speak out, if you would 
anything, for good or evil, aud then go unharmed, 
would not willingly add to the horrors of the tra 
gedy, and yet you are madly insolent in your im 
sinuations, and must be dealt with accordingly, 
‘Tell me, in plain words, what brought you here and 
who you are, and I for one will not harm you for 
your insane meddling.” 

“I will answer Ye whea you have told me one 
thing,” returned stranger. “ Can you tell me who 
Norma d’Albano really was? Dare you swear that. 
you are not her musdarer ?” 

too it, 


Eustace turned livid with su 

“Yes,” he aaid, “imsolent 
I know no more of Norma d’Albano’s fate than the 
veriest) stranger. in who is ipping as to 
the tragedy ; and. as to her real origm,” he went on, 
“are you, do you pretend to be her father ?” 

The old man laughed seornfully. 

“ DoI with my white hairs look. like the father 
of a young and lovely girl like that unhappy one? 
No, nor'ant I what would be more probable, her grand: 
father. But I am in more senses than ona,” he 
added, significantly, “her exeentor, Now do you 
understand, Mr. Villiers® And I by that power 
must call in question notonly her death—poor un- 
happy one—but alk that has succeeded her death, 
There are valuables missing, and even this day 
you sought perhaps the most precious relic of all— 
the repository of her most prized treasures, It is 
gone—yes, gone beyond recovery, Mr. Villiers, and 
if you are wise you will abandon all search after 
the casket, on condition that I do not institute an 
inquisition into the disappearance of its mistress.” 

© ‘These are idle, unproved words,”’ said Eustace, 
scornfully. “*I have a right to demand more definite 
explanation, if you venture to accuse me or to claim 
any — he went on, rather confusedly. 

* Perhaps you are right,” returned the old man, 
“perhaps as the reputed husband of Norma d’Al- 
bano, you ought to have a chance of vindicating 
yourself from the foul crime of which you are ac- 
cused. Eustace Villiers, dare you pretend ignorance 
of her fate, even as you are ignorant of her birth 
and origin ?”’ he asked, solemnly. 

“Her birth!—again that hint, old man,” ex- 
claimed Eustace, eagerly; “then who—what was 
she ?” 

“Tt matters not. Task yow where she is,” said 
the old man; “answer me that, false and perjured 
that you are.”’ 

“T know not, on my faith—my honour,” returned 
Eustace, earnestly. 

“On your faith—your honour!” repeated the old 
man, bitterly; “such things do not exist, and there- 
fore can be no pledge for your valueless word. But 
beit so. I will aecept your assurance on condition 


fore there need be little more question as to these 
miserable keepsakes. I wished certainly to preserve 
the diamond suite. But, remember, I treat your 
wild accusations simply with contempt and indul- 
gence for your age and it may be grief. For aughtI 
know the Signorina Norma is still in life,” he added, 
scornfully. 

* Possibly,” said the old man, with great scorn in 
his tone, “and it might be that Sir Hugh Delancy 
and Lord Grantley Neville are in life also, and may 
some day appear to demand a rather awkward ac- 
count of your proceedings. Pshaw!’’ he added, “ all 
this is simple insanity which you affect, like manya 
criminal has done before you, for your own safety ; 
but it will not avail with me, for I know the truth 
but too weli. Go, unhappy man, go,” he added, with 
an air of almost lofty dignity, “ and let this warning 
he a safeguard to others. Sin no more, for there is 
amavenger who will tarry maybe, but will strike in 
time a sure and terrible blow for your evil deeds.” 

And Eustace Villiers obeyed that stern behest 
-_ ired in ey Lagos -_ > pevline, from 
the apartment, re he thought to work a very 
different and safe result. 





CHAPTER XXlit. 


And are those follies going, 
And is my hears. gcowing 
cold 
For brilliant 
Again to set it ? 


liberal one, and I have but 
own choice before 
red to do asi fain 


Hia dark eyes had devoured her every feature with 
an which she might searcely have per- 
mitted had he been o and which in a mea- 
sure calmed to more subdued gentleness and respect 
when sheraised her head and perceived his motionless 
and silent figure. 

“Did I heararight? Do you intend to leave the 
Rookery to go te: Lendon, and for the purpose you 
imply ?” he asked, with a sort of choking in his ut- 
terance that madeit slow and difficult. 

* Why not? What should. stand in the way of 
such a plan, Carlos?” she ssid, half in surprise, 
and half in amusementatthe youth's extraordinary 
manner. 

‘a would if. I, could,” he replied, in the same 
ne. 

“You, Carlos? Aro a mad that. you forget 

she sai 


yourself so stra 9" d, with a hanghtiness 
she seldom used to the favo page. 
“Tady, do not you forget?” he said, softly, and 


yet in a thrilling whisper that brought her to the 

memory of what she did in truth owe in deference if 

not in gratitude. “You bid me name a boon just 

now. Sarely I may: claim that of free and faituful 

opench where my devotion has been so proved in 
3. 


* Yes, yes, only even you must not outstep cer- 
tain bounds,” she replied, with some: hesitation, 
“and you are venturing on a most delicate and 
strange subject when you presume to touch on my 
movements—and my marriage, Curlos.” 

“Your marriage? I would die rather than see 
it,”’ the youth exclaimed, passionately. 

She started back with a crimson flush. 

* Carlos |" she began, angrily. 

But he was kneeling at her feet ere she had time 
to continue the sentence. 

“Forgive me, lady, but you cannot but know in 
your inmost heart that it is hateful, unworthy of 
you to marry him. Heis ungrateful, cold, selfish. 
1 could murder him when I see him thus and think 
that you would give him your hand,” he cried, 1m- 
petuously. “ He loves you not, and yet you would 


that you do not attempt any farther spoliation of | wed him, and it maddens me,” 


the treasures left behind by the murdered Norma ; 
they will revert to more worthy hands. You have 
already robbed them snfficiently, leave the rest in 
peace, or you will have such an investigation insti- 


The words cut terribly deep. 

Celia knew but’ too well their truth, and yob she 
had not dreamed it was visible to others, and an 
angry crimson spot and scornful flash of her eyes 


tuted into the circumstances of Norma’s death as | spoke the passion which was working within, and 


will cover you with shame and punishment. Nay, 
frown not on me, young man; I fear you not, with 
all your boasted and unscrupulous powers. My life 
is scarcely of value, save for others, and it is safe 
even from your plottings.” 

He was indeed a bold man, with his white hairs 
and furrowed cheeks, thus to provoke the revenge of 
oue before whom none had yet even ventured to 
stand. 

But, either from conscious guilt or some secret in- 
flaence on his unscrupulous will, the words were re- 
ceived in gloomy and sullen silence. 

** As to that,” he said, at length, * Iam just about 


which yet she had not liberty or courage to vent 
on the —_ in whose power she had placed herself 
so recklessly. 

* Listen—listen, lady,” he went on, impetuously. 
* You know full well what I would do to serve your 
slightest wish, to save you one penny, or to bring one 
joy to your heart. But if you believe it, if you do 
indeed think you owe me aught, then grant me one 
boon. I had rather take it as a favour than demand 
it as aright,” he went on, significantly. ‘' Postpone 
this marriage. I cannot endure to see it, Let it wait,” 
he added, imperiously. 

“ Carlos, it is impossible. Allis arranged. We are 





to quit Naples in‘all probability for ever, and there- ! to leave here im a week, and then the necessary pres 
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perations will take a month or perhaps: two. Then 
t must take ‘yew. What difference can ip make to 
you ?” she added, more softly. “ You will still re 
main in my service as my favoured page, you will 
belong to me exclusively without. reference. to Mr. 
Mordant. It isa mere causeless and idle fancy, 
Carlos,” 

“ No, Icannot endure it—you will be his, and that 
will drive me mad,” gaid the youth, doggedly. 

* But that is simple presumption—madness,” she 
said, in aetual embarrassment before her own dar- 
img domestic. ‘* You go too far; you should not 
speak such wild words, though I believe—I hope 
you do not comprehend their meaning.’’ 

“I do—I do,” he exclaimed. “They mean.that 1 
am your very slave—that I only live in the light of 
your eyes, the simile from your lips, and I eannot 
endure you shonld bestow one suck look on him, 
one caress, one word of love.” 

Celia. was literally speechless. 

The risk in which she stoed was too terrible to be 
dared thoughtlessly, and yet such upstart presump- 
tion fevered her blood to boiling heat. 

“But you knew of this betrothal, Onrlos, it is no 
fresh idea to you,’ she argued, gently, “Your own 
noble deed. was. to.save me from. a)peril into which 
you would plunge me.by your own reckless folly,” 
she went on, impetuously, ‘ Be rationgl, and fling 
such wild fancies to the.winds, There.is no favour 
you can ask that I wold not grant in retuxn for 
your noble service, only-——”’ 

“None, lady—none,” he said, snecringly, * none 
save this postponement ofthe bridal that. will be 
yourmisery. Is that what you would gay?” 

“Yes,” she said, hastily. ‘I am gratefyl—most 
grateful, and he I know is what you say.” 

* ¥et you love him—you love him!” he cried, 


sharply. 

* Perhaps not,’*she whispered. “ ‘Phere are other 
weasong for marriage besides love, Carlos. There 
may be expediency, ravenge and safety. Can. you 
not comprehend that 

“ Perhaps,”\he answered. “That might change 
srach—much if you pledge your word for the rest, 
that I sha‘] ask no other boon in vain.” 


“Yes, yes,” she said, * § promise; Cazlos. What , 


cam you wish more from the most grateful mis- 
tress?” 


“But you will put; it off} you will put it: off, will 
you not?” she said, eagerly, ” F mean so long as it 
is possible? There are ae-many ways to delay; and, 
if you love him not——” 

“Hush, Carlos, hush!” she; said; firmby-; “this-is 
passing your promised limits, Let.me heay no more 
of such wild abgurdities, and you shell. ha amply 
rewarded for the obedience to my wishes. Carlos, | 
believed I could trust you, that. you weramy friend 
amidst so many enemies,” ahe added, suddenly 
changing her tone. 

“Yes, yes, I am, I will be—forgiva, forgive!” he 
exclaimed, as he. saw the tears suddenly glisten, in 
her beautiful eyes. “You.can but fear from my 
devotion, not my treachery, lady,” he added. “ You 
on ony me like a very child by, one.gentle word or 


“Then leave me now, Carlos,” she said, “and 
zend Laura to me. It is time I'dressed for my driye, 
and it is strange she has not come to remind me of 
the hour.” 

Carlos touched the slender fingers with his lips, 
and Celia dared not recent the liberty save by a 
quick, withdrawal from his grasp. 

Then he hastened from the room, and she re- 
eumed her original position, gazing on the paper she 
held in her hand, perhaps to cover her real abstrac- 
tion, perhaps to try todivert; her thonghtsfrom the 
irritation that had seized on her restless, troubled 
mind. 

_Her eyes wandered. listlesaly ayer the. columns 
till she seemed about to throw the sheet down in 
disgust, when suddenly a namecaught: her eyes in 
the brief paragraph among the smaller notices. in 
the column that brought the blood ta her eheek.and 
an earnest, doubtful expression to her dark.and .ex- 
pressive eyes. 

Tt was indeed a perplexing question that she had 
to resolve. . 

_ And there was but a brief space for consideration 
since the appearance of her maid was the.signal, for 
her toilet to be begun, and the hour of her drive 
would bring Victor Mordant to his daily visit: and 
the sharing of her afternoon drive. 

Seldom even when preparing for a ball where 
she would outshine all others had the heiress been 
80 difficult to please as on the choice of that simple 
every-day dress. 

But when it wag finished it would have been 
difficult to have suggested one improvement that 
would have added to its perfect taste and elegance. 
The soft, subdued coleurs that she chose toned 
down the somewhat too brilliant character of her 
beauty; the chaste severity of the coiffure she 
Selected gave a passive thoughtfulness to her 
naturally haughty, imperious expression. 

And when Laura opened the door for her to pass 





oa 


from the room the maid was fairly perplexed with 
the remarkable change in her lady’s whole appear- 


ance. 

“ Woll, she’s not like the same creature,”’ was the 
soubrette’s reflection. It’s astonishing what dress 
does.. Why, she does: know better than [ do, I must 
confess, how to.suit her style as sha likes best. One 
would think she’d been brought up to it, but then, 
dear me, it comes, like the small-pox, natural to 
some peprle,” : 

And Laura returned to the.task of arranging the 
deserted apartment. 

Meanwhile.the, same idegs in a, diferent, form-were 
passing through Victoy Mordgnt’s mind as he saw 
the change in the young hostess of the Rookery. 

Celia was unusyally thoughtful during tha meal, 
— and pensive and abstractedas it appeared to 

er watchful cousin, though he made no remark dur- 
ing the presence of the domesti¢s in the saloon. But 
when the last of them disappeared, and the cousins 
passed into the adjoining library till the carriage 
should be announced, he could no longer abstain 
from asking the question that had long trembled on 
his tongue. 

** Qelia, dear cousin, are you ill, or has something 
disquieted you this morning? There is a change 
which you cannot conceal,” he went on, as she 
seemed to-turn away from his inquiring gaze. 

She did not reply for a moment. > 

There: were a look and gesture as: if she was striv- 
ing to gain strength forthe task before her. Then 
ane y turned, and rajsed her fine dark eyes 

1s, 


“Victor,” she said, “you are right. Thera is a 
sad sti e going on in my poer, weale heart. But 
I believe | haye.conquered at last. Have you seen 
the papera lately, Victor?’ she wonton, “There 
was an announcement that.you might perhape be 
interested in knowing, that might:change youn life, 
aud,” she added, in a low, sad tone, “ mine.” 

Victor flushed painfully. 

“ No, Celia, no; but perhaps I could guess, Is.she 
—Irene—married?” 

It was a sharp pang for that jealous nature to en- 
dure to gee how her rival was. eyer present in her 
lover's mind. 

But her resoftion had been taken, and she went 
on bravely and calmly, 

“No, Victor, not so, or perhaps my suffering and 
my weakness need net have been so betrayed. Irene 
is still, so far as I know, free—nay, freer than 
ever, for her father, Sir Hugh, died long weeks 
since. It is this I have to tell you, Victor, and to 
ask you whether you desire your freedom, whether 

‘ow wish to break the ties that bind you to me, and 
iw you at liberty to try once more your fate with 
your old love. Vistor, even though it might break 
my heart, I would not: have you sacrifice yourself 
against.your will.” 

Her voige. trembled visibly, and there were tears 
in her large.eyes which spoke more powerfully than 
words the emotion that she-desired to express. 

Victor turned away for a few minutes and paced 
the room with hurried and umeven strides. 

Celia eould parceive by. the quick glances which 
she from time to time, (iat that his features were 
working with uncontrollable agitation, and that a 
fearful struggle was going on within, It was no 
bad test of her own firmness that she could so far 
control her impatience as to remain without be- 
traying by word or sign the agony of anepons 
which that interval cost her. It was a sharp if brief 
punishment, for it revealed more unmistakeably 
than words how completely Irene still reigned queen 
of Victor Mordant’s heart, even though he had such 
eause to believe her unworthy of his affection. 

Perhaps it was not more than five minutes, per- 
haps not even that brief space of time, ere Victor 
paused in that ‘‘ quarter-deck walk,” which seemed 
to vent his fevered irritation. But to Celiait seemed 
as many hours, like the surgeon’s knife lengthens 
minutes into hours for the suffering patient. 

And when at last he sat down by her, and took 
her hand in his, it was cold as ice in his clasp. 

“* My noble Celia,” hesaid, “ how little do I deserve 
this lave at your hands, that should make my way- 
ward self an object of such painful interest. My 
dvar one—my own,” he added, passing his arm round 
her with gentle tenderness that had something of 
respect in its reticence;— “forgive me if I could 
wayer for an instant in my decision,” he added, 
more calmly. ‘' Butif it was so —if I conld even 
permit myself for a brief instant to recall the past 
—if the image of one who is now for ever banished 
from my heart and thoughts did rise up before me, 
it has been but to make yours more bright, more 
precious. Celia, you know how I loved her, you know 
all the agony her treachery caused me, and you, in 
your noble unselfishness, have given me “he liberty 
to attempt once more to seek the happiness I had 
dreamed of with her as my bride. But I could not 
—I will not accept it. Iam yours for life, Celia, 
doubly bound to you from this fresh proof of your 
noble nature, so different to hers,” he went on, hur- 


and pledge his honour to what he knew was his. in- 
evitable fate. 

Celia drew back stilt from his embrace with a 
look of mournful sympathy. 

“My poor Victor, it is hard for you, and perhaps 
for me, that you shonld only marry because you 
despair of happiness with her you really love. ‘Think 
again, for our fate turns in the balance. Are you sure 
you can, that you do prefer your unworthy cousin to 
all others, that you choose me from the world as your 
wife? Vietor, Lask it for the last time. ‘There 
should be no doubt or hesitation in your reply.” 

**From the whole world!” he repeated. ‘‘ Yes, 
Celia, you are right. From this time there should 

no questioning between us. You are all I have 
left to love—my all of happiness ; you give me all, 
while I-~l have nothing to offer you in return, save 
a life devoted to your wishes, your happiness. But, 
at least, you shall never find me ungrateful, never 
wanting in my care and tenderness for you so long 
aa we are spared te each other in this life of 
treachery and change.” 

She gave him one bright smile of tendor assent, of 
speaking joy and gratitude, that might wal! turn 
the head when vouchgafed from the courted and 
beautiful heiress. 

And then her head sank on his shoulder and she 
nestled in his arms with the yielding, confiding love 
that scarcely seqmed natural to her proud temper. 

“It is a new betrothal,’’ whispered Victor, as his 
lips bent down to press her velvet cheek, “‘ and a 
truer and more loving ong on my part than when first 
yours, my Celia, for you have proved how mere.than 
worthy you are of my fondest affection. Had you 
been less generous and true you would never have 
informed me of this ehange in Miss Delanoy’s posi- 
tion, and you would never have released me trom my 
engagement to let me return to the feet of a mer 
cenary and unworthy girl. But my Celiais above 
such treachery, such meanness. She is the true 
deseendant of an honourable race—its worthy heir- 
esa,” he-went on, impetuously. “Yes, [am indeed 
@ proud.and happy man.” 

Celia Vyvian was searcely'as deceived as Victor 
himself by the feverish rhapsody that seemed to 
work-him up to the desived pitch of enduranese and 
enthusiasm, that. strove to paint all in the colours 
which qught to be the zightful hue, 

Bat, whatever Victor in his mingled honour and 
unconscioua misery might persuade himself, Celia 
could read the truth in the haggard cheek, the wan 
smile, the excited glitter in his eyes. 

She knew full well that the atruggle was still rag- 
ing in his soul, she knew that the pain might be 
dulled by opiates, drowned by excitement, but that it 
=a and rankled in the yery depths of: hig 

art. 

His next words only confirmed the belief. 

“ Celia, let it be soon—soon,”’ he said. “ I cannot 
hear this suspense. When once you are mine all 
will be peace and love. I shall forget all but that 
you are the noblest and the truest of women and that 
[ owe you all. Let the wedding be hastened ; surely 
we need not wait for all the paraphernalia of ordi- 
nary commonplace bridals,” he said, hastily. “ You 
haveall, Celia. It is not-as if I could make prepa- 
rations for my bride, or as if you were dependent on 
others for your arrangements and plans.” 

She shook her head with a playful smile. 

“ Tt is all very well, Sir Knight,” she returned, 
archly, “‘to pian such primitive proceedings ; but 
including these are others to be considered in the 
matter in this workd of ours. And Iam afraid we 
should excite terrible. scandal if we violated every 
rule of propriety so daringly, It cannot be till— 
what shall I say ?—-three months’ time,’”’ she con- 
tinued, with a pretty saucy archness quite new to 
her. 

** No, no ; certainly not, Celia—you cannot mean 
it, you already spoke of April,’ he said, “‘ and this 
is February. Let it be next month, or at the latest 
very early in April,” he added, 

* Well, May is unlucky, so 1 suppose I must even 
yield to your tyranny,” she said. ‘ But I will not 
promise more than that I will not let the delay carry 
us into that ill-omaned month. The rest must de- 
pend on the lawyers and the modists and upholsters 
ers. However, | daresay, with due exertions, the 
preparatione will be brought into shape ere then,” 
Victor gave a sigh of relief. 

“Thank Heaven,” he exclaimed. “Celia, I shall 
not know a day’s peace till the vows are spoken 
that bind us irrevocably to each other.’ 

(To be continued.) 








HAtrrgnny Postacs.—The Inland Revenue De- 
partment, upou which, on the abolition of the im- 
pressed Stamp Ou newspapers from the Ist of October, 
1870, the duty devolved of providing wrappers bear- 
ing halfpenny stamps and adhesive halfpenuy labels, 
issued in the year ending the Ist of March, 1872, 
141,939.810 adhesive halfpenny postage labels and 
69,864,960 postal wrappers. Of the wrapper stamps 
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supplied by the public, The Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners state also in their report recently issued 
that in the first six months of the halfpenny postcard 
system they supplied 58,465,960 cards, but in the 
next twelve months ending the 31st of March, 1872, 
the issue was not much larger—viz., 62,848,320— 
than for tle previous six months. 





THE “FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE. 


—_——»—— 
CHAPTER XX. 

“Now, what the deuce does all this mean?” the 
captain inquired, after he had put his name to the 
paper and Estelle had carefully folded it and put it 
in her purse. 

“T will explain it to you,” she answered. “ Your 
brother’s marriage was not a legal one, for the reason 
that his wife had a first husband living when she 
married the earl. Consequently the children are ille- 
gitimate, and you are the legitimate heir.” 

“I cannot believe it. How came you to be the 
first to make this statement ?” 

“Several years ago, when I was a little girl, and 
only a few months before the death of the Countess 
of Bramblethorpe, a stranger came here, one day, to 
kee the earl. I happened to be in the library when 
the servant showed him into that room. Your 
brother was greatly excited at the sight of him, 
immediately arising and closing the door, and lock- 
ing it to keep out intruders. I was a pet of the 
earl’s, and had been playing about the room with 
some engraving which he had given me. It was evi- 
dent that he had forgotten my presence after the 
entrance of the stranger, while I was so fri:ltened 
at the anger and excitement of both men that I crept 
under a lounge near which I was and lay there 
trembling with fear all through their interview. I 
did not mean to hear what was not intended for me ; 
but, the door being locked, I was too timid to make 
my situation known, and so crept into the hiding- 
place. 

“The two had a long conversation, which ended in 
your brother’s giving the stranger a large sum of 
money and in the other’s swearing never again to 
set footin England. The stranger was an Italian. 
I was too young to half comprehend what I over- 
heard; yet still I understood that the validity of a 
marriage was discussed, and that my Aunt Valencia, 
asI called her, was threatened with some dreadful 
danger, the thought of which distracted the earl. I 
was glad enough to escape from the library, when 
finally che earl went forth with his unwelcome guest 
aud saw him depart from his door. 

“I never forgot certain sentences which were 
uttered at that time; and, as I grew older, they 
gained a deeper significance to me. My curiosity 
was aroused. I often peeped iuto the earl’s private 
papers, as opportunity offered. It was only this last 
spring tlat chance at Jast placed a certain packet in 
my hand. Assoon as I read those three lettera I 
knew their full meaning, and that I had it in my 
power to ruin the children of the earl. They were 
my friends, and I intended silence, especially after I 
was engaged to the earl. But, since his death, his 
son has treated me shamefully!” Estelle’s eyes 
grew black and glowing as she thought of her 
revenge. “I no longer feel bound by the ties of 
gratitude to keep the secret, and I have sold it to 
you, for I need the money to buy myself considera- 
tion in this selfish world,” 

“Money’s a grand thing. I shall not dislike 
having plenty of it myself. Let mesee the letters.” 

“These are copies. 1 give them to you. I have 
the originals safely hidden and will deliver them to 
you or your lawyer whenever you are ready for 
action.” 

Sue remainel quietly watching his flushed face 
while he read the papers she gave him, 

“Here is a go!” ejaculated the captain, when he 
had finished them. 

** You will act on these facts?” she asked, a little 
anxiously. 

“Well! well! I must think it over, It will be 
deuced hard 00 my nephew and these girls—pretty 
creatures, too.” 

“1 have often heard you complain of your hard 
lotin being born a younger son. Fate now offers 
you compensation. Think of it! Instead of being 
@ poor captain, always in debt, you will assume oue 
of the proudest positions in England.” 

“ By Jove, iv’s atemptation! But why are you so 
anxious, Miss Styles? I thought the family very 
kind to you,” witha sharp look at her hard, cold face. 

“ Yes, they patronize me,”’ she said, her lip curling ; 
“but | want my reward. Don’t yousee? Witha 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds I may be able to buy 
myself a graud husband,” and she jaughed, sneer- 
ingly. 


“These letters will not be sufficient to prove my 
claim.” 

“Not entirely. Of course you will have to send 
your lawyer to Naples to investigate. This Lady 
Cecelia, who wrote those letters, is still alive. He 
can marage to obtain her testimony. There is not 
even a shadow of doubt of your right to the earldom. 
All you have to do is to boldly assert that right. It’s 
plain sailing.” 

“By Jupiter! you've a cool head for a woman!” 

“And now I must be going. I hope you will 
not delay this matter one single day.” 

“T must talk with my wife about it.” 

“T would advise you not, captain, or rather, I 
should say, Earl Bramblethorpe. She’s a good 
woman, but she has not your pride, your ambition. 
She would play the part of dependent and hanger-on 
all her life sooner than hurt the feelings of any one. 
She would torment you with her nice quibbles. 
Think only of your splendid luck! You may as 
well have the goods of this life as another! Do not 
be squeamish. If you do not look out for yourself 
who will do it for you?” 

“Gad, you're right, Miss Estelle. You have brains 
in your little head. You spoke about going home. 
Do you intend to stay here to-night ?” 

“No. I have done visiting here,” she said, with 
ather sneering laugh, “ Since I have become your 
advocate I must accept no favours from the other side. 
We will just slip out by the window, earl, and if 
you will see me to the gate, I will run home alone. 
Iam not the least bit afraid.” 

They passed through the window, and he accom- 
panied her to the gate, offering to go with her to 
the rectory, but she would not allow it. 

“ Whenever you desire to consult me come to the 
rectory,” she said, in parting. ‘And now good- 
night and sweet dreams, Earl of Bramblethorpe.” 

Exquisite artifice! This bestowal of the title he 
had passed his life in envying and coveting was the 
most persuasive thing she could have done to induce 
the captain to assert what she had told him were 
his rights, 

“By George! what will Sir Howard and the rest 
of ’em say to that?” he chuckled as he stumbled 
back to the house. 

Lord Harry had retired to his room as soon as he 
came from his interview with Estelle. It was after 
ten o’clock and Captain De Vere ordered the house to 
be closed for the night, and retired also, feeling himself 
master of the Villa, 

Estelle had not blundered when she based the 
effect of her disclosure upon the weak, selfish, and 
vain nature of Captain Bramblethorpe. 

The next morning the captain came down late. 
Lord Harry and the young ladies had breakfasted ; 
the latter had gone out on horseback, in company 
with agroom. ‘I'hey had called at the rectory for 
Estelle to join them, and she had sent out word that 
she did not care to ride that morning. Lord Harry 
liad gone out on the balcony of the breakfast-room 
with a cigar, and sat there pretending to read the 
papers, but was lost in a gloomy reverie. He did not 
know of Estelle’s visit to his uncle, but expected the 
blow would fall some time during the day, 

Captain Bramblethorpe was in high good humour 
duriog his breakfast, to which his wife remained to 
keep him company. He was very affable to her and 
very lordly with the butler. 

When the meal was over he too strolled out on 
the balcony. 

“ Good-morning, uncie.” 

“ Good-morning, Harry. What's that?” as a 
crashing sound came from a remote part of the woods 
beyond the lake, 

“1 told Robinson he might fell three small trees 
for the sleepers to the little fancy bridge the gardener 
wishes to throw over the brook just below where it 
falls over the rocks.” 

Captain Bramblethorpe put his arms behind him, 
swelling his chest out in a sort of military pompous- 
ness characteristic of his manners. 

* Had you not better consult me before you fell 
any more of my timber? You are an extravagant 
dog, Harry; and I suppose I might as well warn 
you from the first that I intend to take steps to pro- 
tect my own property.” 

_At this delicate aud agreeable way of beginning 
his aggressions the young lord’s face grew fiery red, 
and then as suddenly became pale. He threw his 
cigar over the railing into the grass, and stood up. 

“So Miss Estelle has been to see you, uncle?” 

“I had acall from her last evening. I suppose 
you know the facts of the case, Harry ; yet you were 
selfish and dishonourable enough to seek to cover 
them up and keep me out of my own. Was that 
fair now ?” 

The captain felt so mean and uncomfortable that 
he spurred himself up to the unpleasant business on 


“Be sparing of the terms you address to me, sir, 
or I shall forget that you are an older man and my 
uncle!” exclaimed Lord Harry, his eyes darting in- 
dignation. 

The poor young man was receiving a new lesson 
in the book of human nature ; having always conned 
the bright side, he was now to turn the leaf and 
study the opposite page. 

“Don’t you think, yourself, you have acted dis- 
honestly?” reiterated the captain. “You would 
have kept on cheating me to the end if I had not 
been warned, I don’t take it kindly of you, and I 
shall not feel called on to deal as generously by you 
as if you had come to me and told me the honest 
truth.” 

He retreated a step or two as he finished his sen- 
tence, for he did not like the look in the other’s eye 
as he advanced upon him. 

“Take back your words—cheat and dishonest—or 
I will make you eat them!” 

“ Well, well, well, I take them back. I suppose 
it wasa mighty temptation to keep what you had 
been taught to consider your own.” 

* And is my own. Remember that, sir. Until you 
have proved to the contrary, you cannot dispossess 
me; and this proof may not be so ready as you 
imagine. The whole matter rests on the statement 
of one angry girl. I am not so foolish as to give 
up my birthright—disgrace and impoverish my 
sisters and myself—until I am compelled to do it. 
Miss Styles has not shown me her proofs, I take 
the liberty to doubt that she can establish what she 
has asserted. Until it is proved in court have a 
care, uncle, how you interfere in my affairs. And 1 
warn you that I shall defend my cause and that of 
my sisters to the best of my ability. Since you 
have approached me in this coarse and unfeeling 
manner, let it be war to the knife! Take yourself 
out from under my roof until you can come with the 
legal authority and take possession.” 

“ThatI will,’ cried the infuriated captain. “Ido 
not wish my wife to associate with you and your sis- 
ters one hour longer than is necessary. I will go 
and order her to pack up her——”’ 

He never finished the sentence, for he tumbled 
backward over a chair and lay on the floor struggling 
for some seconds before he could regain his feet. 

“Go!” thundered Lord Harry, looking as if about 
to strike again; and the captain went, feeling very 
sore on the head and bruised on the left shoulder, to 
order Mrs. Captain to be ready for the down train to 
London, which passed in half an hour. 

For a few moments rage, anger, and scorn were so 
strong in Lord Harry’s breast that there was no room 
for any emotion of regret or dismay; but when his 
sisters rode into the grounds and came dashing up in 
front of the balcony, looking too bright and too bean- 
tiful for this wearisome earth, the trial which was 
before them rushed over his soul, filling it with 
agony. His head drooped on his hands and he moaned 
aloud. 

“Oh! what is it?” cried Augusta, alarmed at she 
knew not what. “Is any one else dead ?” 

“Come round into the library, my sisters. I must 
tell you somethiag.” 

He had scarcely reached that apartment when 
Augusta came flying in, her eyes dilated, her cheeks 


le. 
¢. Mr. Donglass!” she gasped. “Has anything 
happened to him ?”’ 

“No, my darling, All your friends are alive and 
well, so far as I know.” 

“Then I care not what your news is,” she mur- 
mured, dropping into a chair. 

By this time Clara had reached the library, and 
Lord Harry, closing and locking the door, drew both 
his sisters to the sofa, and there, with a hand of each 
clasped in his own, tenderly communicated to them 
the whole miserable history. The soft little hands 
grew cold as death as they listened to it. 

“Do you believe it?” faintly asked Lady Augusta, 

“Tam afraid it is true, from the fact that father 
was so distressed at the loss of the letters. I think 
it was worrying over this thing which gave him 
heart-disease.” 

“ Poor father! poor mother!’ 

“Ay; our poor father had a heavy load on his 
mind. 1 blame him but for one thing—that instead 
of buying the silence of those parties he did not apply 
to the proper sources to have his marriage legalized 
aud his children made legitimate. It could have been 
done. It would have been but justice. I think I can 
trace his feelings and his course of reasoning. He 
thought that in all probability the mistake never 
would come to light, and he should spare his tenderly 
loved wife all embarrassment and agitation on the 
subject. Secondly, knowing as he did, far better 
than we until now, the selfishness and grossuess of 
his brother, he feared that De Vere, hearing of the 





hand by accusing his nephew at the outset of being 





the wicked party. 


condition of things, would oppose him in his attempt 
{ to legalize his children’s rights and cause endless 
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scandal and trouble. Rather than provoke all this he 
ran the risk of keeping silence. It was a fatal mis- 
take, for now that our father is gone we are power- 
less to defend ourselves.” 

“And it is our own Cousin Estelle who has be- 
trayed us!’ moaned Clara, “Oh, it hurts me so to 
think of it!” 

“Poor child! you will be hurt to the heart’s core 
many times, I am afraid. Would to Heaven I could 
defend you against the poisoned arrows of malice!” 

‘* My dear, dear brother! at least we have you!” 
she said, embracing him. 

Augusta, who Lad remained silent for some mo- 
ments, arose and paced the floor. Her tingers were 
interlocked until they were purple, and her fair, deli- 
cate face was colourless. 

“T shall never marry Mr. Douglass now,” she said. 

“ Ah, sister, do not say that!” cried Clara. “Mr. 
Douglass loves you, darling—not your title or for- 
tune. I feel certain he will insist upon your fulfilling 
your engagement. Do not you, Brother Harry ?” 

Wiser iu the world’s selfishness than his sisters, 
although still so untried, Lord Harry felt his heart 
sink at the question. How could he tell? Mr. Dou- 
glass, lifeloug friend as he had been, might be as 
considerate of his own interests as sume others. Had 
not Estelle, had not his own uncle jumped at the first 
opportunity of showing their ingratitude? He 
glanced at Augusta’s sweet, hopeless face. 

“T think Douglass is a true man,” he said, in alow 
voice, 

* Ho is,” asserted Lady Augusta, pausing before 
them and looking them full in the eyes. “Jt is not 
that I doubt him. But I cannot become his wife, 
although he should urge me, I will not goto hina 
beggar, owning nothing—not even the name | bear,” 
and her voice arose passionately high. “It is all 
over between him and myself,” she added, sadly, and 
the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

A knock came at the door. Lord Harry opened it. 
Mrs. Bramblethorpe was standing there, shawled and 
bonneted for her journey. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, and when she saw the young ladies she 
burst out anew with a tempest of sobs and tears. 

“ Forgive me,” she cried ; “ it is none of my doing. 
I’ve been down on my knees to the captain, begging 
him to let the matter drop. I would not harm one 
hair of your Leads, my pretty pets, for all the estates 
in the county put together. I don’t want to crowd 
into your place! I don’t want to be countess ; and 
I will not be, as I told the captain! What do we 
Want more than we have been accustomed to? A 
pretty figure I should cut trying to play the grand 
lady. 1’m not use to it—I have no taste for it, And, 
as I told the captain, we have no children. In a few 
years we shall Le in our graves, aud who will the 
title and estates go to then ? — to some remote rela- 
tive who does not expect nor deserve them, And 
you tobe put to such shame and trouble! Oh, I can- 
not bear it! I wish you would let me stay with you, 
my dears. I'd never take a step away from here, to 
go with the captain, if he is my own husband, siuce 
he has used you 60, if you will only let me stay. You 
will need me more than ever, Ob, I canuot bear to 
go away !” she sobbed. 

“Tt is better fur you to remain with your husband. 
The carriage is waiting, and the train is almost due,” 
said Lord Harry, tryivg to speak sternly, in order to 
calm her, but himself much affected by her evident 
distress. 

“ Yes, dear, dear auntie, go with him—he has the 
better right to you,” whispered Augusta. “ We shall 
ulways love you, and be grateful to you, whatever 
happens,” 

“The captain says you wiil miss the train,” said 
& servant, coming to the door; aud poor little Mrs, 
Bramblethorpe, distracted by contending feelings, 
went weeping to the carriage, into which ber hus- 
band climbed after her, and, without a parting word 
or bow, betook himself away from the young crea- 
tures who had conferred on him much affection and 
many benefits. 

As they drove by the rectory Captain Bramble- 
thorpe, consulting his watch, bade the driver stop at 
the door. He sprang out, rang the bell, and asked 
for Miss Styles, She came to the door instantly, as 
she was expecting a call from him. 

“Can you give me the papers?” he asked. “I 
have but few minutes to spare, if I catch the express, 
His lordship at the Villa knocked me down for tell- 
ing him the truth, now I am on my way to town to 
punish him in a way which he will least relish.” 

Estelle’s eyes sparkled. 

“I will bring you the package in one moment,” 
she replied, and, flying upstairs, returned as soon-as 
she had promised, 

“ These are the copies,” she said. “ Your legal 
adviser can see the originals whenever he demauds. 
Good-bye, captain, and good luck! I shall expect to 
hear from you soon.” 


“Good-bye, my dear. You shall have the fifty 





thousand pounds in your pocket before you know it. 
Ha! you're a sharp girl at a bargain. Fifty thousand 
pounds! It’s too much!” 

She laughed. He chucked her under the chin, 
and went, grinning, back to the carriage. The 
driver whipped up his horses, and had just time to 
land tho travellers ou the platform and get out of 
the way when the express came thuudering along. 

That night, at his club in London, Captain Bram- 
blethorpeaired his anticipated honours to the astonish- 
ment of the members who were present. He had 
consulted his lawyer, and had been told that he 
would have uo difficulty in gaining his case. 

Elate, triumphant, excited by wine, he was not 
the man to remain quiet until his triumph was legally 
assured, but told the whole story, with great gusto, 
to his friends. 

On the following day it was whispered, cautiously, 
about London. 

On the next it was talked aloud. 

On the third it was hinted iu the papers. 

On the fourth the papers gave the story at length. 

The breaking out ot a war with France would 
hardly have created greater excitement nor been 
more eagerly discussed by all classes, 

On the fifth day Mr. Douglass, coming from his 
estates in Scotland, on his way to Bramblethorpe 
Villa, passed through London, and heard it. He 
stopped over night to ascertain more fully the 
sources and probabilities of the rumour, and to make 
up his mind how he should act under the circum- 
stances, 

On the sixth day Mrs. MacLeod stumbled upon 
the scandal in a fashionable journal, as she was 
quietly sipping her breakfast tea. She read three 
columns about it, slowly and deliberately, aloud to 
her niece, who dropped her buttered toast and leaned 
back in her chair entirely absorbed in the strange 
story. 

When Mrs. MacLeod concluded, and looked up at 
her niece to hear her opinion, she was still more 
surprised to find that young lady looking perfectly 
happy. She had come down to breakfast listless 
and languid. Now her eyes were like stars and her 
cheeks like roses. She was smiling to herself, and 
a soft tremor played over her features. 

“ Well, child?” queried the old lady, a little im- 
patiently. 

“Oh, aunt, Iam so happy !” 

“You little goose, what are you talking about ?” 

**T understand now why Lord Harry wrote that 
note to you instead of coming toseeus. This was 
the great trouble and distress he was in, He was too 
noble, too honourable to approach me and seek my 
promise with this secret on his mind, He might have 
deceived me, but he would not. Ob, how good and 
admirable he is! Aunt, I am sure now that he loves 
me. Oh, how happy I am!” 

She arose, went round to her aunt’s side of the 
table, and hugged and kissed that lady until she w 
nearly suffocated. 

“Child, you are choking me,” said the old lady, a 
little crossly. “If the poor fellow really loves you 
I am sure you ought to be sorry for him. Of course 
you will not think of marrying him now!” 

“Of course I will, dear aunt. That is, if he gives 
me the chauce. Marry him—yes, if we bota have 
to gather heather for a living. He is my equal now. 
Oh, how happy I am!” 

“Indeed! The MacLeods of Melrose have no 
stain on their record, if you will please to remember. 
We are poor, but we are honourable, niece.” 

“T shall marry him for ali that,’ quoth Agnes, 

“ You'd better wait till you’re asked,” said the elder 
lady, spitefully. 

“T Lad not thought of that,” said Agnes, blushing 
rose-red, 

Then she flew upstairs to her own room, and 
turned the key that she might sit down alone and 
thiuk how happy she was. 

“If he keeps away from me,” she reflected, “I will 
write to him and ask him to come. I am proud of his 
pride, but it shall not stand in the way of our under- 
standing each other.” 

She had never been rich, so she cared little for the 
threatened loss of fortune. She had no title of her 
own, and it mattered not a feather’s-weight to her 
that Lord Harry should lose his, They were now 
more equally matched. She could now prove her 
devotion. ‘hese were the sweet thoughts which 
gave her face so joyous, rapt aud tender an expres- 
sion that could poor Lord Harry have seen it then 
he would have forgotten all his woes in the one hea- 
venly pleasure of loving and being loved, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A pDARK cloud settled down upon Bramblethorpe 
Villa after the captain had taken his departure—a 
cloud tangible as well as metaphorical; for that 


night began a week of drizz'inz, chilly November 
rain—wild gusts of wind eddied about the corners, 


dead leaves strewed the walks, it was impossible to 
drive or walk with comfort, and the three young 
people were closed in with their own dreary thoughts, 

Mr. Douglass was expected, but he did not 
arrive, nor was any letter received from him, 
Neither her brother nor Clara ventured to speak 
with Augusta about the strangeness of this; for, 
through all her suffering, as attested by her white 
cheeks and heavy eyes, there was a gentle reserve 
in her manner which told them that she could not 
endure to be condoled with. 

Lord Harry knew that he ought to visit London 
and place his affairs in bis lawyer's hands; but he 
felt so certain that there was no hope for him in the 
law that he had not the spirit to do so at once. He 
was then spared the effort by his attorney coming 
to the villa. 

Mr. Hawkseye had heard the prevailing rumours 
and had come to see his noble client and ascertain 
how much there was in them. 

“ That [ cannot myself tell you,” said Lord Harry, 
as they were closeted together in thelibrary. “I 
have seen none of the written proofs of what is 
stated. I think it is their purpose to keep them 
from us, until compelled tu serve notice on us, so 
that we may have less time to prepare a defence. 
However, I imagine that we can wake no defence 
that will be of any avail. The story is true, I my- 
self believe; and my uncle is sufliviently unscrupu- 
lous to make the most of it.” 

* While there is life there is hope,” remarked Mr. 
Hawkseyo, cheerfully, “The earldom is worth 
fighting for, Lord Harry, Don't you yield an inch 
until you are obliged to. I wish I knew their line 
of attack,’’ he added, thoughtfully. 

“Miss Styles has some letters, which she stole 
from my father’s desk, in which the facts are more 
or less plainly hinted at,” 

“I wish I could see these letters.” 

“T wish you could, sir.” 

Every word of this conversation, and much more 
which followed it, was overheard by the housekeeper, 
who had her ear at the keyhole all the time, It 
was alow trick, common to the underbred; but at 

least her purpose was honest. 

Not an inmate of the Villa had been more really 

and deeply distressed than she at the ill fortune 
; Which had befallen it. The pride of the Bramble- 
| thorpes in themselves was not so great as her pride 
Jin them, Aud she was not only proud of them but 
she loved them, She had been in the household 
when these children were born—at their mother’s 
death she had adopted them, as it were, so completely 
had she tried to be a sort of foster-mother to them, 
Lord Harry was the apple of her eye; while the 
young ladies were faultless. Never was there so 
fine a young lady as Augusta—never so bewitching 
a darling as Clara. Her hatred towards Estelle was 
inteuse. She had never liked her; and to think 
that the ungrateful huzzy should have wrought this 
trouble excited her to a pitch of anger which would 
have made murder easy to her. She felt, as she 
expressed it, as if ‘she could not keep her hauds off 
her.” She had used the privilege of the keyhole 
not so much out of curiosity as in the belief that, if 
she kuew all, she could do something or try to da 
something to benefit the young people. When she 
heard them talking of the letters she resolved to 
make another effort to obtain them. She was only 
afraid that they were already sent to London. 

The interview between Lord Larry and his 
laywer took place just before dinner. As soon as 
that was on the table, and the family gathered about 
it, Perkins put on an old cloak with a hood and 
stole out, unobserved, into the grounds, 

It was raining, and the cold wind made her shiver. 
The evening was well begun, it being now after 
seven o’clock ; but there was a faint gray light from 
the new moon which strove to pierce the thick and 
lowering clouds. With a chilly shudder she drew 
her cloak closer about her, and stepped ont briskly 
into the rain and gloom, taking the same path by 
which Estelle had come to the Villa a few nights 
previous. It was nearly two miles by this cross- 
path to the rectory, and the housekeeper was not 60 
light of foot as she had once been ; but she struggled 
forward, and before eight o'clock stood behind an 
evergreen tree in the rectory grounds, on the side 
of Miss Styles’é room. 

There was a light in Estelle’s chamber. The cur- 
tain also had not been closed, for the rainy night 
was like a curtain to give a person a feeling of pri- 
vacy and security. Perkins, hidden behind the larch, 
saw the young lady come to the window and luok 
out for five or ten minutes at the grayness and dim- 
ness of the outer world. Then Estelle turned away, 
looked at herself in her mirror, girl-fashion, a little, 
then she placed a hand-lamp ou a table, brought out 
her little writing-desk, placed it near the light, and, 
opening it, turned it upside-down, emptying ite eon 
tents on the table. 
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Perkivus parted the branches a little wider, staring 
more eagerly. From her standpoint, which was on a 
little artiticial hillock, set with lavches, she had a full 
view of the imterior of the room. She had had a 
dream the previous night about that writing-desk, 
aud Perkins was @ great believer in dréams. 

Ever since her hands had come in contact with it, 
during that stolen visit of hers to Estelle’s room, 
she had felt an impression that the stolen letters were 
in the desk, though she had been unable to find them. 
In her dream this impression took vivid shape, so 
that she had awakened that morning with a great 
longing to get hold of that writing-desk, 

She no longer felt cold or shivering. Her whole 
body burned, and her eyes shone like two fire-balls 
in the dark—for Miss Styles, with a little silver 
knife, was pressing up the edges of the piece of silk 
which lined the bottom of tle box. She did this 
slowly and carefully. After she had loosened the 
lining, behold! some papers lying underneath ! 
These she took out and read, one by one. There 
were three of them. 

After she had held them along time in her hands, 
apparently lost in deep reverie, she returned them to 
their secret place, and with a small brush, which 
she took from a mucilage-bottle beside her, re-pasted 
the lining over them, returned the other contents of 
the desk, locked it, set it aside, and shortly after left 
the room, Perkins heard her a few moments later, 
at the piano, singing and playing a careless melody, 
as if she had not a care in the world. 

“I will have that desk this very night!” said 
the housekeeper to herself, “if I have to burn the 
rectory down to get it.” 


(To be continued.) 








LADY CHETWYND'S SPECTRE. 
—- > 
CHAPTER XVIi. 

Fora moment a dead silence reigned in the little 
fon parlour, during which the eyes of Gilbert Monk, 
of s. Crowl, and of the inn mistress were fixed 
upon the wau young face of Bernice, as she stood in 
the doorway, wrapped from head to foot iu the long 
black cloak with which Monk had provided her, and 
looking in upon them with a tremulous ‘and un- 
certain eagerness of gaze. ‘The eyes of the inn 
mistress were full of curiosity; those of Gilbert 
Monk and Mrs. Crowl were full of anxiety and 
dread. They had miscalculated the strength of the 
last dose administered to the young marchioness. 
hey had not expected her to awaken s0 soon. They 
trembled lest her first words should arouse the 
suspicions of their hostess. Yet Gilbert Monk did 
not lose his presence of mind. He made a gesture 
to Mrs. Crowl, who arose quietly and approached 
Bernice. 

Lady Chetwynd waved her back with a feeble 
movenrent. There was a vague look in the girl’s 
face, a weakness and wavering in the expression of 
her dusky eyes, that declared that the influence of 
the narcotic still lingered. She was not broad 
awake, nor was she keenly alive to her whereabouts, 

“Where is Roy?” she asked, in a weak voice, 
thrilling with alarm, “I want Koy. I waut to go 
home! ‘Take me home—now !” 

“ Yes, dear, ” said Gilbert Monk, assuming’s pater- 
nal air, “we are going home as fast as possible.” 

The girl started, aud looked at him in a faint 
wonder and surprise. 

“That is Gilbert’s voice,” she murmured, * but 
the face is not Gilbert’s—it is older than Gilbert’s.” 

“Poor child!” sighed Monk, in an andertoue, 
“Her mind wanders. She is talking of her brother 
now.” 

Mrs. Crow] laid her hand gently upon the ari of the 
youthful marchioness, who, puzzled and bewildered, 
retreated before hertouch. As the slender black- 
robed figure disappeared into the bedroom Mrs. 
Crow! followed and locked the dovr on its inner 
side, remaining with Bernive, 

“It's a sad thing to see a girl so young so neat 
her end,” said the inn mistress, wipitg her eyes. 
“Til go down and order the young lady’s broth at 
once, sir. And whatever I can do, while you remain, 
to better the young lady, I shall be gtad to do.” 

She courtesied and took her leave. When she 
had departed Mrs, Crowl opened the dvor, emerging 
into tlie parlour. 

“ The young tady is asleep agnin,’’sle announced. 
“T shall guard against suth things in the fature, sir. 
She will awaken again soon, I think, and must then 
have hor Lreakfast. I see no way tomanage her except 
to keep her continually underthe influence of nar- 
Cotics.’ 

“I don't like to do that,” said Monk, thoughtfully. 
“She must awaken now and then to take food, or 
S will die. When she arouses agam I will see 

er. 











About an hour after this Mrs. Crowl took her 
breakfast to her, and she ate in utter silence, but 
with reviving appetite. After the meal she feel 
asleep again through utter weariness, and did not 
awaken until late in the afternoon, Then her dinner 
was served to her, and afterwards she insisted, in a 
pretty, peremptory way, upon rising and being 
dressed. 

There was a bright fire in the little parlour, aud a 
chintz-covered couci was drawn up before it, Mrs. 
Crowl carried Bernice to this couch, propped up her 
head with pillows, laid a bright travelling rug over 
her knees, and went back into the bedroom as Mouk 
quitted the window at which he had been standing 
and came to greet his victim. 

“ My dear Bernice,” he said, taking her thin hand 
in his, “I am glad to see you so much better. I 
have been very anxious about you. Your experience 
has been so tefrible that I feared you would be 
seriously ill.” A 

Monk sat down beside her, and took her flattering 
hand. 

“Be calm, Bernice,” he said, in a tone meant to 
be reassuring. “Can you not trust me? Did = not 
rescue you from your tomb wheu your own hosband 
had left you as dead? Gan you not realize that I 
am your true friend, your brother? Be brave, Ber- 
nice, and I will tell you why I have mot taken you 
home. The truth is Roy took the first train to 
London efter your burial, He went the same night 
—before I rescued you. I dared not tell you before, 
lest the disappointment and the delay in seeing him 
would work you mischief,” 

“Gone to London?” 

“Yes. He was overcome with grief, and went 
away for a change. He went with his relatives, 
who were obliged to return to town immediately. 
Sylvia accompanied him to town, and will visit 
Chetwynd’s aunt. The Park is in the charge of 
servants. I would have taken you there, or t Mr. 
Sanders’s house, but in either case ruimours of your 
restoration to life would get about, and migtit reach | 
Chetwynd’s ears before we could break the news! 
carefully to him.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” said Bernice, sighing. | 

* And that is not all. You are still very feeble, | 
I have not dared te risk exciting you too soon, lest | 
we lose you again and for ever, Believe mo, Ber- | 
nice, I have acted for the best. And, to tell you the | 
truth, I could not have done otherwiée, since I do | 
not know Chetwynud's address, and must go tp to 
town to search for him. I must break the glad 
tidings to him myself. It will be a great shock, an 
overpowering joy. His nature is so finely strung 
that the truth rudely told might almost ‘ill him.” 

Bernice was too weak to combat Monk’s argu- 
ments, had she différed in opinion with him. She 
believed herself in save hands. Had not Gilbert 
Mouk rescued her from her very sepulthre? Aud 
as he had saved her life, would ‘he not, of course, 
hasten to restore her to her husband at thé tarliest 
possible moment? She had an implictt confidence 
in him, an implicit reliance upon lit, Still ber 
disappointment in not béing restored to the marquis 
at once was almost more than she-could beat, 

‘“Where can you take me, Gilbert?” she asked, 
presently. 

“TI have a little place on the Welsh coast,” said 
Monk, hesitatingly. *I might take you there, It 
is secluded, and J should not fear to leave you titers 
with Mrs. Crow] while I seek for Chetwynd. “Lhe 
spot is romantic beyond description. Yon and Roy 
could spend your second honeymoon ‘there, and re- 
main until you are entirely recovered, and until the 
nine days’ wonder to be excited by yout resuscita- 
tion shall have died away. You will like to be 
secluded for a little, lam site—hidden away from 
coarsely staring eyes and wondering faces. It will 
be a hard trial for you to gb baek to the Park while 
the sensation Of your matvellous restoration is in 
full vigour.” 

Bernice shuddered, ‘and shrank back among her 
pillows. 

“I—I don’t thick I could bear it,” she said; 
shrinkingly. “I am too weak to bear the gossip and 
staring, Gilbert. I-would like*to hide away in your 
lonely house. Take me there, Gilbert, and then find 
Roy and bring lin to me. Roy never told mie‘tliat 
you had a house of yout own, Gilbert.” 

“Tt is not my own,” acknowledged Monk: ‘Tt fs 
one I hired lately, after your marriage. I got it at 
a merely nominal rent, and so took ft. You 'sée 
Bernice, I fancied that I should be dtiven out of 
Chetwynd Park by the new Lady Chetwynd, and 
that it behoved me to find new quarters. My funds 
are meagre, you know, and any home within range 
of my means musv necessarily be out of the world. 
It’s a long journey, but I think it would ‘be the 
best place to take you. Indeed, I know no other 
place.” 





“ Then take me there, Gilbert. But if the journey 





is long, can we not go by rail? I can bear the 
fatigue, Gilbert, and I am so impatient and anxious,” 

*T could secure a compartment for ourselves,” 
said Monk, musingty. “I could telegraph to the old 
Welsh housekeeper to have things in readiness for 
our arrival. When I expected to go there I sent up a 
lot of supplies for household consumption, and 10 
doubt old Elspie could make us comfortable after a 
rude fashion. If you are willing, Barnite, we will 
journey on in the morning by rail.” 

Bernice assented eagerly. 

The next morning, at an early hour, befote day- 
break even, the travelling carriage was brouglit 
round to the door. Lady Chetwynd had been 
awakened and dressed in her gray’cashmere costume, 
Her long black cloal was wrapped about her, a bon- 
net was put on her head and a veil was tied over 
her face. Monk catried her down to the carriage in 
his arms, and laid her upon the seat, folding shawls 
aud a carriage rug about her, and putting hot water 
cans at her feet. She nestled in her warm nook 
without a word. 

They drove to the station, arriving in time to 
catch the express train. Menk seoured a first-class 
compartment for his party, carried the veiled young 
jpeeress into it, and arranged a cozy nook for her. 
Mrs. Crowl devoted herself to Bernice’s comfort, 
‘being attentive yet unobtrusive, antitipating al 
the girl’s wants with a kindness tliat might have 
passed for tenderness, 

Thete were changes Of ‘tfaihs ‘to be thade, but 
Monk secured at each change a compartment for the 
use of his party, and there was no intrusion. 

It was evening when they alighted in the well-lit 
station at Carnarvon, in Nofth Wales. Late as was 
the hour, Mok was antious to push on towards his 
destination. He was Yired of his partial disguise, 
and dreaded Bernive’s farther inquiries concerding 
it. He Atesdéd stopping st an hotel in so large a 
town as Oarnarvon, and Was anxidus to secure the 
ee he had captured in the cage he had prepared 

‘or hér. 

Monk left ber in the ‘Wwaiting-rotm with Mis. 
Crowl, and went away. We returned in halfn hour 
with a post cafriage, and carried the girl out to it, 
carefully wrapping her from the Chilling winds. 

here were two red lamps upon the carriage ; the 
arivér was uséd to the rough mountainous road, 
aud Monk feated‘no dangers. He was in excellent 
Bpitits, as, after seating Mrs. Crowl opposite her 
young charge, he clitiibed up to the ‘box beside the 
ativer, and the wiithedt Vehicle went rattling down 
the Street. 

‘The night despencd. Tie toad grew rougher, 
and the jolting ‘became térrible to Bernice. Yet, 
despite ‘her féars and Uodily discomforts, she felt 
Into & doze at last. ‘She was in the midst of a friglit- 
Tul dream, and the timé was near midniglit, when 
the cattiage suddeily stopped. She started up in 
afftigut ds Monk openéd thd Carriage ‘door. 

“We aré at our jonmey’s end, Bernice,” he said, 
and there was a sinister joy in lis eyes and a 
ooo aaa ae ta his Voice. “‘We ate at Maive 

astle? 


CHAPTER XVIiff. 

Uron that -very evening on which the rescued 
young marchioness arrived in Wales Lord Chet- 
Wynd sat in her boudoir at Chetwynd Park. He 
was aslote. The curtains Were loweréd over the 
windows, shutting out the night. The lights burned 
mellowly in the Clustering tinted globes of the 

aselier, The fire burned cheeffulty in the grate. 

‘he piano was opéh, and a whéct of music. was upon 
the rack as Bernice had left it. There was an arm- 
chair and a dainty little workfable in the recessed 
window, just ae she had afiseh Irom them. Before 
the heatth was het writiug-table, as-she had last 
uvetl it. 

The young muryiis eat long in the gleam of the 
fire, in the miéllow light of the gas, in the scarlet 
glow of the draperies. Ho had not been in this 
room since the day on which his wife was supposed 
to have died, and mot it seemed to him that her 
presence still pervaded the room Sle had loved. 

He was ‘aroused ‘from his reverie by a gerfle 
knook upon thie Woot. His pale cheeks fluslied with 
resentment at thé fntfusion upon this houf sacred 
to him. He Was about to arise to seid away his 
visitor when tte door — opened, and Sylvia 
Monk glided like w benatifal snake into his pre- 
sence. 

She came toward the iwarquis with & slow, undu- 
lating grace, as if frightened at het own temerity, 
yet not daring to retreat. p 

His torashtp arctied ‘his brows in grave question- 


ing. 

“Qh, Roy!” etted ott Miss Monk, in & sort of ve- 
hement tenderness, “ They told mé you were ia 
here—for the first'time since—sin¢e—— And I have 
been standing outside the door in an agony, fearing 
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that you would do yourself ap injury. At last I 
ould bear the suspense no longer. Oh, Roy, you 
will not commit suicide?” 

Lord Chetwynd looked surprised. 

“Tam no coward to shirk the burdea jaid upon 
me, Sylvie,” he said, very gravely, his voice tremu- 
Jous with passionate grief. “But I am tired of my 
life. The joy has gone from it for ever. She was 
all I had, Sylvia, my one ewe lamb! No other 
being in the whole world understood meas she did. 
She was my better seli—my guardian angel! And 
T haye lost her !” 

His stern Jips quivered in an vwncontrollable 
anguish, 

The false woman whose hand had ‘stricken the 
light-and ‘beauty from his life, who had robbed him 
of his wife, blanched a ‘lithe, and then came nearer 
to him. 

“Oh, Roy,” she said, “you do not suffer alone. 
I loved Bernice too. She crept into my very heart 
during her brief stay with us. She was an angel, 
aud¢he has gone to dwell with her kindred. My 
poor Roy, my heart bleeds for yoy. Here, in the 
room where she used to sit, let me comfort you.” 

“It seems to me as if she were near us, Sylvia. 
She promised when,she was dying to be my guardian 
angel, if she would be permitted. I believe she is 
my guardian angel now—that she is here beside us 
at this moment.”’ ; 

Sylvia started, and darted a glance about her of 
fearful inquiry. Her face grew livid in a sudden 
terror. She shrank within herself. 

“[—I don't think she is.ere!” she said, huskily. 

“JT hope and pray that she is,” said Lord Chet- 
wynd. “I hope that she reads apy heart like an 
open book, that my sou) jis jaid bere to her gaze, 
that she knows @ll my love audagony end despair ! 
Lf Heaven has -permitéed ber to return to guide me, 
rest assured, Sylvie, that she reads us thoroughly, 
thet she knows us at Jast through end shrowgh, that 
our souls ere laid ‘bare to her. ‘Lhe thought is 
sweet,” 

Miss Mouk’s teeth ¢hattered. A ‘horrible fear 
came upon her. Her superstitions were all alive. 


‘She sent peering glances behind the furniture, aad 


into the distant corners. Shequgiled at the thought 
that perhaps Bernice now knew of her guilt, and 
meant to haunt her evermore. 

“Your fencies are morbid, Roy,” said Miss Monk, 
uneasily. “ You frighten me, end set my nerves all 

uivering; I am almost afraid to remain here, 
The doctor must give you a tonic to steady your 
nerves. By-and-by, when this first grief has worn 
away, you will be reconciled to the thought that 
Bernice is in heaven. I think it selfish to want to 
keep Bernice here to share your sorrows, when her 
life might be all joy. Have you mot been orying? 
Your eyes show it. Qan the sight of your anguish 
be Tad to her, if-she really is your guardian 
angel ?”’ 

hetwynd flushed, but did not answer. 

* You are not the first bereaved busband, Roy,” 
continued Miss Monk, geutly. “Others have suffered | 
as you have, and have lived to show their scars. My | 
poor boy, life is one long series of bereavemente. ; 
We must bear; it isall we can do, We will talk, 
often of our dear one, and by-end-by peace will | 
come. Dear Roy,” end Misa Monk erept still nearer 
to him and forced a tear or twa, “let me comfort | 
you. Let me be your sister indeed.” 

“You are very kind to me, Sylvia,” he said, at 
last, gratefully. “ Bernice loved you; I do aot for- 
get; you gawe brightness to her life here. She 
wever had a girl friend before. I want the doors 
of these rooms kept locked, and you must-keep the 
keys, Sylvia. Sometimes you myst come in here 
and dust her bovke and thipgs, but leave everything 
‘as when her handg last tonched it. In the dregsing- 
room one-of her little slippers lies on the floor, as 
#he cast it-off on the night she was taken with her 
‘ehill. In her pin-cushion she ‘thrust ‘her brooch, 
Leave them so, Do not move them, not even to 
dust them. Everything must be as she left it,” 

“Yes, Roy, You are going to change your rooms, 
‘then ?” 

“ Tam going away, Sylvia. I sannot remain here 
while my wound is fresh, I start # dozen times 
each day, fanqying that I hear her voice calling me, 
or her step on the atair—just as she prophesied, 
Sylvia, Ian never learn resignation here, when I 
am continually reminded of the jays I have known 
but shall know no more, I have talked with the 
bailiff to-day, aud shall leaye things in his hands 
during the summer, I beg you to remain at Chet- 
wynd Fark. It ig your home, Sylvia, The servants 
will respect your authority, and you will be mia- 
tress,” 

“Don't go, Roy-~I cannot have you go,” 

“IT must go. Don’t seek to dissuade me. My 
4rrangements ere all made. I start in the morning, 





Sylvia. No more—not « word, Sylvia. Remember 


that my heart is breaking, and that I go to find 
peace. You may hear from me occasionally—I 
cannot promise. I have given Sanders orders to 
pay your annuity at the usual periods. If you want 
more money, he will supply you. He has orders 
also to transmit to ‘Gilbert the sum of one thousand 
pounds, to assist him in his choice or study ofa 
profession. If Gilbert requires a larger sum, Sanders 
will supply it, I shall leave no address, I go to 
forget. Bear with ane, Sylvia, and remember that 
you and Gilbert are my nearest friends now.” 

Miss Mork refleoted that Lord Ohetwynd’s absence 
would relieve her from the necessity of feigning a 
grief she did not feel. He would be likely to forget 

Bernice sooner among the romantic scenes of a 
foreign land. Upon the whole, it was best that he 
should go. 

She felt sure of her ultimate victory, and so 
signified her approval of his resolve to travel. 

“ I shall not see youin the morning, Sylvia,” said 
the marquis, gravely. ‘Mrs, Skewer will wait upon 
me at breakfast. 1 will say good-byeto you now.” 

He rose, and she imitated iis example. He held 
out his hand to her. She seized upon it, pressed it, 
and suddenly raised # to her lips. ‘'he next moment, 
as if covered with confusiog, aud choking with sobs, 
she swept like a gilded snake from the room. 

(To be comtinwed.) 
= 





SCIENCE. 


A NEw @ir break has been tricd on the London, | 
Chatham,and Dover Railway. It brought up a train, | 
going at twenty-five milles en hour, in seventean . 
seconds. Itis mot added how it brought up the pas- | 


sengers, 

Briex Kagaa.—In the design of Mr. A. Batebelar, 
of Brockham, , for improved dikas fer burning 
bricks, pottery, lime, a series of four distinct 


drying, burning, end cooling, while the fourth is du 
reserve, emptying and refilling. The kilus save, ac- 


cording to the inventor, frem four to five owt, of coal | 


per theusand bricks, and reduce the ordinary time of 
burning from minety-six to f hours, thig result 
being obtained by utilizing all waste heat given 
off from the burning§bricks, 

RoorisG WITH SL4TEs.-—An architect says he 
has been én thie hebit der many years of bedding his 
roofing slates im i insiead of 
them nailed en in the usual way, which leaves 
them subject to be rattled by the wind, and to be broken 
by any accidental pr The nt soon sets 
and hardens, so that the roof becomesiike solid wall. 
The extra cost is 10 or 15 per cent., and he thinks it 
good economy, considering only its permanency and 
the saving in repairs ; but besides this it affords great 
safety against fire, for slate laidin the usual way will 
not protect the wood underneath from the heat of a 
fire ata short distance. 

Nzw Saups ror tu¥ Royau Navy.—The follow- 
ing particulars rogarding ships now building for the 
woyal navy have been drawn from various sources: 
The * Raleigh,” iron sorew frigate, sheathed -with 
wood, 4,655 (3)210) tons, 6,000 (800) horse-power, 
building at Chatham Dockyard, will shortly be 
launched, The slip now occupied by the “ Raleigh ” 
fs required as eariy-as possible for the building of the 
great ironclad “Superb.” A day or two ago steam 
was got up on board the “Rifleman,” 4, gun-vessel, 
at Chatham, recently built there, to enable theautho- 
rities to make a preliminary trialof her engines. By 
the building of “ Albatross,” 4, composite screw sloop, 
894 (727) tons, 720 (120) horse-power, which has been 
begun on No, 4 building slip at Chatham dockyard, 
avother addition will be made to the useful fleet of 
vessels of this clasa, several of which have been 
launched of late. The “ Albatross” will be similar 
to several vessels built at Chatham yard recently, ex- 
cept that there will be some few alterations and im- 
provements. A large portion of the ironwork has 
been laid down, and more material is being prepared. 
The dimensions of the ship will be—leugth between 
perpendiculars, 160 feet ; extreme breadth, 31 feet 4 
inches ; depth in hold, 15 feet 5 inches, 


PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAITS—AN IMPROVEMENT. 

THE merits of the new method of shortening the 
exposure of photographic plates in taking gallery 
portraits have been the subject of discussion at a 
recent meeting, when Mr, H. J. Newton exhibited a 
negative upon which were two pictures, both of the 
same subject, showing no apparent difference, 
although one was taken with an exposure of seven- 
teen secondg, the other with ouly seven seconds. In 
the example of anether negative one of the pictures 
bad an exposure of thirty-six seconds, the other 
eighteen seconds, both equally good. 

The operation is as follows: The sensitive plate 








is first placed in the camera and exposed to red 
light, which is admitted through the tube, the mouth 
of which is covered by a red coloured glass. ‘This 
exposure to red light is contiaued for from ten to 
twenty seconds. ‘The shield slide is then pushed 
in and the red glass removed after which the por- 
trait of the sitter is taken in the usual manner, ex- 
cept that the time of sitting is greatly reduced. 

This is a very simple improvement. Mr. An- 
thouy, Mr. Kurtz, and other photographers regarded 
the process as quite useful. Mr. Kurtz said tho 
great object of the photographer, in portraiture, 
was to secure a natural expression of the features ; 
in a long exposure it was impossible for any sitter 
to maintain such expression, ‘Men, in taking por- 
traits of childrea, it is of the ‘tivst importance to 
have a short-exposure of the plates. ‘I'he improved 
process gives these advantages, without much per- 
ceptible loss in the details. 

STEAM AS A FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 

‘Tue effectiveness of steam asa fire extinguisher 
was illustrated, says Dr. Wiedenbuch, of Wiesbaden, 
on the occasion of a fire ina factory 180 feet long and 
30 feet wide ; it was one storey high, with an attic 
separated by a wooden floor. The attic was filled 
with a great many tous of raga, shavings, leather 
scraps, etc., aud among these tire broke eut in the 
might, which was only discovered when the whole 
roof was in flames ; it fell in, and the fate of the 


lower storey appeared sealed. There was a steam 


boiler in an outhouse with the furnace banked ; the 
fire therein was quickly increased by means of wood, 
the steam being still mp. A courageous carpenter 
went into the burning factory, and by means of a 
heavy axe broke the first castdiron steam pipe he 
eould reach. Of course the steam immediately escaped 


| under considerable pressure, filled the whole place, 


and extinguished one burning mass aftyr the other, 
and even the :ag heaps in the attic, which after the 


) } fall of the roof were burning im the open air, became 
kilns are so arranged rouad ene common furnace us | 
to allow of three of them beimg worked in rotation for | 


more @nd more surrounded with ¢team, so that in 
half an hour efter the steam was admitted all danger 
was considered over. 

The German papers point out thet every manufac- 
turer who uses a sisam boiler possesses the moss 
powerful fire extinguisher, which he may make avail- 
a@ble by proper additional arrangements. For in- 
tance, wrought-iron gas pipes connected with the 
boiler, branching off into every room, may be provided 
with stepooske which, in case of fire, may be turned 
on, avd eo portion of the building may be filled 
with steam. It is recommended especially that 
theatres should have steam tubes connected with a 
system of heating in which, by means of petroleum 
or some equivalent as fuel, a great quantity of steam 
could be raised within ten minutes or even less, and 
blewn into the burning portion of the building. As 
no pressure is necessary for such an apparatus it may 
be corstructed in a simple mauuer and still be per- 
fectly safe; but the quantity of steam must be suffi- 
cient, and therefore the whole problem is to generate 
the largest amount of steam at bow temperature and 
pressure. 

Finally, it is proposed in Germany to make trans- 
portable steam boilers and connect them in ease of 
fire with a system of tubes, with whieh the buildings 
ere to be provided, and which is accessible at the 
front of the house, so as to be easily connected with 
the steam generator in the street. We may bere re~ 
mark that this very same plan was patenied im 
Asmerica, in the spring of 1870, by Dr. Orazio Lugo, 
a distinguished chemist at that time residing in Bal- 
timore. ‘he plan was at that time very favourably 
received by insurance companies, and itis remarkable 
that it has not yet received a more extensive appli- 
eation. 





Labour is the greatest promoter of happiness to 
individuals, of civilization and prosperity to nations, 
Steady work, with regular earnings, will do more for 
the elevation and coufort of the labouring man thay 
any other effort that can be made in this direction. 

THE CaRE oF CHILDREN.—Bure timbs of children 
gratify the vanity of mothers, but they seud multi- 
tudes of beautiful children to a premature grave. Tt 
would be safer to have the armis, hands, feet, and legs 
warmly encased in double thickness of woollen flannel, 
with nothing whatever on the body but a commoa 
night-gown,-in the fall of the year. It is especially 
important to keep the extremities of children and in- 
fauts warm for every second of their existence, 
Whether childis ill or well when the hauds and 
feet begin to get cold it is nearing the grave, because 
the blood retreats to the inner organs, oppresses them, 
causing painful and dangerous congestions and in- 
flamimations, whigh often induce death ina few hours, 
as in croup, diphtheria, quiusy, and the like. A young 
wother should never go bed until she has noticed that 
the feet of ber little sleeping ones are abundantly 
warm ; to be assured of that is to.kuow that croup 
before the morning ig impossible. 
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[A GLEAM OF 


THE BLACK BROOK. 


“*1’p like to kill the scoundrel!” 

Wilfred Anderson uttered the rash words aloud 
and clenched his fists. He forgot that he was ina 
public street, forgot everything but the sorrow 
which lay heavy on his heart, and which was now 
turning to anger and despair by the infliction of a 
new piece of cruelty. 

Ever since his father’s death he had battled with 
the world to get bread for his mother and sister. 
Denying himself comfortable clothes, he had 
striven to lay by a few pounds to pay off the mort- 
gage on his home, and now, when his hopes were 
almost realized, old Bertram West had notified him 
that he should foreclose at once. Only one hun- 
dred pounds were wanting, but the selfish creditor 
would not wait. Like a hungry beast he yearned 
for his prey. And this was to be the end of Wil- 
fred’s struggles, this the reward of his self-denial. 
It cut deep into his soul, and aroused the worst 
passions of his nature. 

In other days Bertram West had borrowed 
money of Wilfred’s father, and now showed his 
gratitude by turning the son of his benefactor out 
of doors, and added insult to injury by refusing to 
treat with him in person, but sent his agent, a low, 
mean, crafty fellow, who was as small and inferior 
in stature as he was in mind. 

All this rankled in the young man’s heart and 
inflamed his brain, but there was still another 
complication to torture him. Flora West, the 
beauty of the village, and one of the dearest, 
sweetest little women that ever breathed, had been 
Wilfred’s companion from childhood, and just be- 
fore his father died they were betrothed, but when 
the estate was settled and Bertram West found 
that Robert Anderson had left comparatively 
nothing, he withdrew Flora from Wilfred’s society, 
and informed him by letter that he must resign all 
thoughts of Flora and pay the mortgage as soon as 
possible, for now he had no business to love. 











fluence with my’ patron. If 
idiot of yourself over that girl——” 











CONSOLATION. ] 


Hard, unkind as this was Wilfred bore it brave'y, 
and ceased visiting at the West mansion, but did 
not cease to meet Flora, who, true to her heart 
and word, held stolen interviews with him in a 


little glen on the outskirts of the village. These 
rare moments of bliss strengthened Wilfred, and 
helped him to endure the cares of life with more 
cheerfulness, more hope. 

But at last old Bertram West discovered the 
lovers’ trysting-place, and to prevent further meet- 
ings sent Flora off to an aunt in Hartford, and 
warned Wilfred, as I have said, that he should 
foreclose the mortgage at once, 

With this accumulation of griefs and foul wrongs 
pressing upon his heart and soul, it is not tobe 
wondered at that Wilfred Anderson gave utterance 
to the exclamation that begins my story. All of us, 
suffering intensely, have doubtless said similar 
words, but circumstances make such either signifi- 
cant or pointless, and it was Wilfred’s misfortune 
to be overheard, and hence a mere ebullition of 
anger became a serious threat. 

Peter Petty, Bertram West’s agent, cominz sud- 
denly round a corner in the rear of Wilfred, had 
heard his words and chuckled to himself with vin- 
dictive satisfaction, then, assuming a half-regretful 
look, he said: 

* Hard words, bad words, Mr. Anderson 3 lucky 


for you that I’m friendly to you. 


Wilfred turned round, his eyes dilating with 
wrath, his lips curling with ineffable scorn. 

“ Friendly to me, you sneaking hound! Use my 
luckless words if you can, you cannot make me 
mere miserable than you have. 
yours with Bertram West would save my home to 
my mother and sister, but you’d die before you’d 
give it. Get out of my path; my feelings are like 
fire in my breast, and your evil face is hateful to me.” 

“ Hum, I’ll excuse you, because you’re mad, but 
I’d advise you to control yourself. I’ve no in- 
If you hadn’t made an 





One effort of | 


<= 

“Scoundrel!” The word left Wilfred’s lips with 
a half-shriek, and, clutching the man by the neck, 
he shook him violently, then, throwing him frem 
him, he exclaimed: ** Now go, you deformed toad, 
and never speak to me again. Because I’m poor 
you think you can jeer at my sacred love and insult 
my dearest emotions, but as long as these arms 
last no man shall take advantage of my poverty to 
scoff at my heart. Begone, or I’ll throw you into 
the gutter.” 

“** Sneaking hound,’”’ muttered Peter Petty, rub- 
bing his aching sides, and glancing at the young 
man like a wounded snake. *‘ Evil face.’ Just wait, 
Mr. Wilfred Anderson! Oh, yes, you are an 
honest, hard-working young man, but we'll see, 
we'll see.”? And Peter crawled off, repeating his 
words with increasing malignity. 

Wilfred continued on to his shop and worked 
diligently until sunset; then he went home to his 
mother and sister. 

They noticed as soon as he entered the room that 
he was unusually depressed, and anxiously inquired 
the cause. He sought to elude their queries, but at 
length told them of his rencontre with Petty. 

“Oh, if this had not happened,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Anderson, clasping her hands tightly together, 
“T cannot blame you, Wilfred, for you have been 
patient up to this time, and none of us can bear 
<a But, oh, my boy, I fear it will not end 

ere.” 

“ You are superstitious, mother,” he said, with a 
faint smile, but there was a singular heaviness at 
his heart. 

His sister Lela was crying softly, her head bent 
forward upon her hands, The thought of losing 
their dear old home, and the indefinable dread that 
her mother’s remarks had sent over her nature, 
opened the flood-gates of her grief. 

Wilfred sought to cheer her, but she only cried 
still more violently, and clung to him witha strange 
tenacity. Altogether it was a sad, miserable even- 
ing, and all were thankful when it was time to 
retire. 

The next morning Wilfred was up at five o’clock, 
and at six he started for a town seven miles distant, 
in company with four fellow-workmen. His mother 
wept when he left her and hung around his neck 
until he was obliged to release himself. Many a 
time he had gone a much greater distance and she 
had thought nothing of it; but now there seemed 
to be a cloud henting over him, and the mother’s 
yearning heart would fain have cried : ‘‘ Come back, 
come back,” but her reason argued that her con- 
tinued trials had made her weak and fearful, and so 
she tried to smile through her tears as she saw her 
handsome boy fade away in the distance. 

At six o’clock in the evening the job was com- 
pleted, and Wilfred supposed his companions would 
start for home at once; but no, they had decided to 
remain over night, and attend a party at the house 
of a mutual acquaintance. No persuasion, however, 
could induce him to remain, for he knew that his 
mother and sister would be anxious, so he started at 
seven to walk home. 

On the road he encountered a friend whom he had 
not seen for years. The force of old associations 
compelled him to pause and go to the inn with 
George Arnold to have acosy chat. But, dear as 
were the memories of the past and the society of his 
old friend, he broke away from him at ten minutes 
past eight, and once more resumed his journey. 

One hour later he drew near the Black Brook, a 
rivulet running through a dark, dense glen of wil- 
lows and alders. Thinking he heard a strange noise 
in the coppice, he paused and listened. 

Suddenly a smothered shriek sounded hoarsely 
upon the night air, and he darted into the recesses 
of the glen. As he reached the side of the brook 
the clouds parted, and a faint ray of light from the 
moon disclosed a scene that made his blood run cold 
with horror. There, waist-deep in the water, stood 
an old man, his face distorted with terror, and one 
hand imploringly upraised, while half kneeling on 
the bank was a younger man, with a large stone 
menacingly uplifted in his left hand. There was 
murder in his eye and attitude. 

Wilfred darted forward, but the underbrush 
tripped him up, and he fell heavily; and the same 
instant he heard the awful crash of the stone as it 
met its victim’s ekull. Appalled, for an instant he 
remained motionless, and then sprang up only to be 
dashed to the ground by the flying assassin. 
Bruised and bewildered, he struggled to his feet 
again, and neared the fatal spot. Groping about in 
the darkness, he caught the senseless body of the 
old man, and dragged it partially ashore, when the 
rays of a lantern burst full upon him, and the 
squeaking voice of Peter Petty rang out, with ma- 
licious sharpness: . 

“Ho! We've caught him. Surround him, my 
men! Zounds! it’s Anderson, asI live! I’m very, 


very sorry.” J . 
Stupefied fora moment by the accusing circum- 
stances which surrounded him, and which were now 





only too terribly evident to himself, Wilfred 
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aloud, and pressed his hana to his brow. It was the 
worst thing he could have done—it was taken as a 
proof of remorse. 

Instantly he was arrested and firmly bound, and 
then the constables bade him look upon his victim. 


Wilfred turned deathly pale as he beheld Bertram 
West ; until this moment he knew not whom he was 
trying to rescue. The old man was nearly dead, and 
insensible, but Peter Petty dashed water in his face, 
forced brandy between his lips, and then there were 
signs of returning life. 

Pushing Wilfred close to him, Peter said: ; 

“ Look at this man, Mr. West! Look quick! Did 
he do it?” 

‘* Yes, he did it,” came in a faint whisper from the 
pale lips, and the spirit of Bertram West passed 
from earth, 

* * * * 

In a low, narrow, dismal cell sat Wilfred Ander- 
son, his arms folded avross his chest, his wild, 
sunken eyes directed upon the cold floor. At inter- 
vals he trembled, and a low moan escaped his lips. 
Thoughts of his mother and Lela, and their heart- 
breaking anguish, had worn him almost to a skele- 
ton. He had but one hope now, and that was 
Heaven. Noone but those who loved him believed 
in his innocence. 

Presently he started, and raised one hand, for he 


heard steps along the stone corridor. Then his cell 


was opened, and Flora West came in, her face 
blanched white, and traces of tears on her cheeks. 
He dared not look up. Could she believe him 
guilty? His frame shook with suppressed emotion. 

“ Willie!”’ The voice was low and tremulous. 

“Oh, Flora, do you believe me guilty? Speak, 
dearest! I am willing to die, knowing that you be- 
lieve me innocent.” 

“TI do! Oh, my poor love, I do!’’ 

** Heaven bless you, my good angel !” 

He clasped her in his arms, and her tears mingled 
with his, her sobs seemed to become a part of his, 
and for moments they were as little children swayed 
by grief. Thejailer at the door wiped his eyes, and 
coughed down his rising sobs, and then, to prevent 
himself from giving way to emotion, he terminated 

e interview. 

. _* * * 

It was the day of the trial of Wilfred Anderson 
for the murder of Bertram West, and the case at- 
tracted extraordinary interest, because of the rela- 
tion which the accused held toward the daughter 
of the murdered man. 

At an early hour the court was full, and still the 
crowd surged against the doors. The accused was 
placed in the dock, and the attorney-general arose 
to address the court upon the case, and what heex- 
pected to prove. 

Wilfred Anderson listened calmly, occasionally 
glancing toward his mother and sister, with a beau- 
tiful resignation in his white face. The angel of 
peace seemed hovering over him. 

His counsel, a young man of little practice in his 
profession, and features thin and not very prepos- 
sessing, was regarded by the attorney-general as a 
fee unworthy of his steel, and other members of 
the bar seemed to agree with him, judging by their 
sidelong glances. 

The opening address over, the witnesses were 
sworn, and then Peter Petty was called; His testi- 
mony was substantially as follows: 

“On the seventh day of October Bertram West 
left his house to go to the adjacent village. He 
started about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, on 
horseback, At half-past eight o’clock in the even- 
ing I became anxious about him, and started with 
two constables to find him. When we got toa 
place in the Black Brook called Muddy Hollow I 
heard a noise, and, upon approaching nearer, I 
saw the prisoner drawing the body of Mr. West 
out of the water. ‘The constables at once accosted 
him. Then I bathed Mr. West’s face, forced some 
brandy between his lips, and he revived. I asked 
him if Mr. Anderson did this; he said, ‘ Yes, he 
did it,’ and died.” 

The attorney-general intimated to the counsel for 
the defence that he could cross-examine. 

“Mr. Petty, on what part of Mr. West’s body 
was the prisoner’s hands when you first saw him?” 
asked the pale Mr. Shirley, 

“ On his shoulders, sir.” 

“He was not pushing Mr. West down into the 
water then ?”” 

“ No, sir.”” 

_ Now, sir, when you asked Mr. West to identify 
his supposed assailant was there blood in and 
around Mr, West’s eyes ?” 

re No, sir, I had washed it away.” 

“Well, sir, might not Mr. West have taken Mr. 
Jones, the younger constable, for his assailant just 
as easily as Mr. Anderson ?” 

ps I object,” said the ap sper jumping up. 

_ ‘Mr. Shirley, what is the object of this examina- 
tion ?”’ queried the senior judge. 

‘To show that Mr. West, in that brief moment, 
Was not in a condition to recognize anybody,” 


** Proceed, sir.”’ 

“Now, Mr. Petty, answer my question,” said the 
counsel for the defence, 

“No, sir, he could not have taken Mr. Jones for 
his assailant, for Mr. Jones held the lantern.” 

* Are you sure of that, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir.’ : 

“Then why did you testify in the preliminary 
hearing that you held the lantern yourself?” 

Mr. Petty coughed and dropped his eyes, There 
was a sensation in court, but the witness soon re- 
covered himself. 

“It’s an error of my memory. I did hold the 
lantern.” 

“Ah! you did. And Mr. Jones stood near the 
murdered man, did he not ?” 

** Yes, sir.”” 

“Now, sir, did Mr. West recognize you ?” 

‘IT think he did, sir.” 

“ Stop, sir. I don’t care what you think. Do 
you know whether he did or not ?” 

‘No, sir,’’ he replied, very reluctantly. 

** Did he call you by name ?” 

“ No, air.” 

“Now, sir, will you swear that Bertram West 
fixed his eyes on young Anderson when you asked 
him to identify his assailant ?”” 

“T won’t swear to that.” 

* And Mr. Jones and Mr. Anderson stood side by 
side, did they not?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Shirley waved his hand and sat down. The 
spectators had a better opinion of the young bar- 
rister now, and poor Flora felt a thrill of hope ; 
but both were dissipated when the attorney-general 
recalled Mr. Petty, and he testified to Wilfred’s 
exclamation in the street only one day previously : 
“T’d like to kill the scoundrel.” 

This was put in to prove malice aforethought, 
and, although Mr. Shirley tried to weaken it, it re- 
mained a dark obstacle. 

Then the ‘two constables were called, and they 
corroborated Peter Petty’s story in every particu- 
lar. Following them came Wilfred’s fellow-work- 
men, who testified that he would not stay with 
them over night, and that he gave no reason why 
he would not. This of course was construed against 
the prisoner, and the case began to assume a very 
dubious ay which was made positively black 
by the landlord of the inn, who testified that George 
Arnold begged Anderson to remain with him longer, 
but Anderson would not, and, furthermore, gave no 
reason. Hesafl Anderson left there at ten minutes 
past eight, and his last words to Arnold were: ‘I 
shall either be better or worse off when you see me 
again.” 

Wilfred remembered those words, and that he re- 
ferred to his gloomy financial prospects ; but the 
inference the jury drow was that of a dark inten- 
tion. 

Lela now fainted, and was carried from the room. 
Wilfred nearly choked as he saw his sister’s pale, 
unconscious face and heard Flora’s sobs. 

The constables were now recalled to testify to 
the evidence of a struggle between West and An- 
derson, by the appearance of the latter’s clothes 
and the ground near the scene of the conflict. 

In regard to the latter it transpired that there 
were two sets, as one might say, of tracks, that is, 
marks of a large boot without heels, and marks of 
a small boot with heels; the latter were acknow- 
ledged to be those of Wilfred Anderson, and that 
raised an unanticipated question: Whose were the 
others ? The constables had not been in that par- 
ticular place, and Mr. West had nota large foot, 
and always wore heels, It was seemingly a small 
point, but Mr. Shirley worked on it until he ob- 
tained a permit for the jury to visit the spot. 

When they returned, another witness, a Mr. 
Welch, was called. His story was as follows: 

“Tam the person upon whom Mr, West called 
on the seventh day of October. He said he should 

o home by the way of the Black Brook. I advised 
fim not todo so. It was a lonely road. He left 
my house at six o’clock. Shortly afterwards I re- 
membered that I had forgotten something that I 
wished to say, and so I harnessed a horse and went 
after him. I drove round by the common and 
missed him. It was then about eight o’clock. 
Then I started toward the Black Brook road and 
reached Muddy Hollow about half-past eight. As 
I drove by Isawa man go into the coppice, but 
thought nothing of it. I remember that he wore a 
light felt hat. IL am confident that it was Ander- 
son. Idroveon. Not meeting Mr. West, I turned 
about again and got back to the hollow just as the 
constables came out with the prisoner and the 
wounded man,” 

This evidence was introduced to connect Ander- 
son’s movements, to show his intention of lying in 
wait for West, and in a measure of course it cor- 
roborated the testimony of the landlord of the inn. 

Everybody felt that the prisoner was doomed, and 
that it was useless for Mr. Shirley to cross-examine. 





But the homely lawyer was indomitable ; he acted 


like a hound on the scent of a fox, yet perplexed by 
a triple trail. 

“Mr. Welch, what was Mr. West’s business with 
you?” queried the young barrister. 

“He wanted me to quarry stone for him; there 
was also some talk about getting out some lumber.” 

“Mr. Welch, how far is it from your house to 
Muddy Hollow, by the common road, coming round 
through the north-eastern part of the town?” 

‘ It’s a good fourteen miles, sir.” 

“Yes, well, what time did you leave your house 
to follow Mr. West?” 

“* About seven o’clock, sir.” 

“ Ts your horse lame, Mr. Welch ?” 

** Which one, sir ?” 

‘ ba bar smiled, but Mr. Shirley kept on his track 
rmly, 

“The bay one—the one you drove on tiis seventh 
day of October.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘And do you mean to tell this jury that you drove 
this horse fourteen miles in one hour aud thirty 
minutes over the hilly common road?” 

‘“*T didn’t say so, sir.” 

“You said you started at seven o’clock, and in 
your direct testimony you said you reached Muddy 
Hollow at half past eight. Now did you or did you 

2? 





“T did. I don't want to take back anything I’ve 
said,” said the witness, doggedly. 

_ His manner did not have a good effect upon the 
jury. 

The attorney-general saw it and accused Mr. Shir- 
ley of badgering the witness, but the latter only 
smiled in his quiet way and went on. 

‘* How far did you drive on the Black Brook road 
after you saw this man go into the coppice r” 

“ ‘About @ mile anda half,” 

“No more ?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘“‘ Then you were forty-five minutes going three 
miles, for it is in evidence that it was a quarter past 
nine when the constable came out of the coppice. Is 
this true, Mr. Welch?” 

‘The witness was becoming very uneasy, and mute 
tered : 

“I suppose so.” 

* Don’t you know, sir ?” 

* Yes,’’ he growled, 

“Then it was ?”? 

ac Yes.”’ 

* Well, now, Mr. Welch,” said the young barris- 
ter, in a ringing voice, “‘ what were you so long in 
that vicinity for ?” 

** To meet Mr. West, of course.” 

“ What ! when he left your house at six o’clock ?” 

“ He might have stopped on the road, I thought.’” 

“Why didn’t you go to his house to see if he 
hadn’t got home ?” 

“T didn’t think of it.’ 

*‘ Didn’t you suppose he was at home ?” 

The witness grew more restless. ‘I'he attorney. 
general objected to the question, and it was ruled 
out. Nothing daunted Mr. Shirley proceeded. 

“ Mr. Welch, do you wear heels on your boots?” 

“ Not always.” 

“Did you have a pair of boots with heels that 
night?” 

“*T don’t remember.” 

“ Will you swear that at this moment you can’t 
recollect whether you did or not?” 

“No, I won't.” 

“Then you can remember, can you ?”’ 

“ Not surely ; but think my boots had heels.” 

“© Will you swear they did ?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘Well, now, Mr. Welch, I see you have an odd 
button on your coat. Will you tell me how you lost 
the matched one?” 

*T don’t remember such little things.” 

“ But I want toknow. Was it lost the seventh 
day of October ?” 

“T don’t think it was.” 

“Did you have it on your coat at nine o’clock 
that evening ?” queried the young barrister, looking 
the witness straight in the eye. 

He faltered a little, and said: 

“T think I did.” 

“Will you swear you did?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Ts this the button you lost ?” asked Mr. Shirley, 
taking from his pocket a horn button with raised 
centre. 4 

 1t was like that.” 

“Ts it yours?” 

“IT won’t say either way.” 

Perspiring like rain, the witness left the box, and 
as he went along by the jury they were seen to look 
at his feet, and the spectators began to feel a strange 
doubt. 

The defence now opened their case, and Mr. Shir- 
ley recounted the circumstances which brought his 
client to the fatal spot, adding : 

““ When he sprang up after falling downin the 





the underbrush he was again knocked down by come 
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ing in contact with the assassin. As he fell he 
clutched his coat, and this button remained in his 
hand.” 

He displayed the button as he spoke. 

The rest of Mr. Shirley’s speech was a masterly 
effort, and when he finished there was not a dry 
eye in court. 

There being no witnesses for the defence the at- 
torney-general followed, but it was evident that he 
could not obliterate the impression the yeuthful 
barrister had made. 

And now occurred a strange episode. — : 

Mr. Solon Welch was found dead in his chair, and 
on the inside of -his-eoat was pinned a paper with 
the words: 

“‘T killed Bertram West.” 

This, of course, created great excitement, and it 
was moments ere the spectators could be brought 
into order again ; then a verdict of “ Not guilty ” 
was rendered. 

Wilfred Anderson bowed his head and thanked 
Heaven, while his mother and Flora clung about his 
neck. 

Lela, coming in at that instant, firrew her arms 
around Wallace Shirley's neck and -biessed him;and 
his eyes swam with joyous tears at his success, 

Then Wilfred Anderson was discharged, and his 
townspeople followed him home with shouts of glad- 
ness. 

In the confusion Peter Petty escaped and has 
never been heard from since. 


‘Three months later Wilfred Anderson married: 


Flora West, and Wallace Shirley had «von the best 
cause he evet undertook~Leia Anderson's love and 
hand, W. G. 





CANALS, 

Tue Suez Canal absorbs half its re¢eipte in cleat- 
ing out the sand which fills it annually, dad it fe tot 
yet known whether it is a pecuniary saccess. ‘The 
aucients built a canal at right angtes to ours, beeause 
they knew it would not fill up if built im that ditec~ 
tion, and they kuew sucha one asours woukl, ‘T'lrere 
were magnificent canals in the land of the Jews, 
with perfectly arranged gates and siuices. Wehave 
only just begun to understand ventilation properly 
for our houses ; yet late experiments at the Pyramids 
in Egypt show that those Egyptian tombs were ven- 
tilated in the most perfect and scientifte utéuner, 

Again, cement is modern, for the ancients dressed 
and joined their stones so closely that, in buildings 
thousands of years old, the thin blade of a penknife 
cannot be forced between them. ‘The ratlroad dates 
back to Egypt. Arago has claimed that they bad.a 
knowledge of steam, A painting has been discovered 
of aship full of machinery, and a French ongiueer 
said that the affangement of this machinery could 
only be accounted for by supposing the mative power 
tohave been steam. Bramah acknowledges that he 
took the ides of his celebrated lock from an ancient 
Rgyptiau pattern, De Tocqueville says there was 
no social question that was not discussed to rags in 
Egypt. 





Tue Bay of Balaklava bas just beetrsurveged with 
@ view to the establishment of a military port, to be 
connected with Sebastopol bya canal. 

DEATH OF THE QUBEN’s EmpxdtpeREss,— The 
death is announced of Mrs. Anastasia Dolby, wiio 
was in early life embroideress to the Queti, and 
whose works ou“ Church Embrofdery Ancient and 
Modern,” and “ Church Vestments : theit Orizin, Use, 
and Ornament,” are bodks of standard authority. 
Mrs. Dolby, who was the wife of Mr. Edwin Dolby, 
the water-colour painter, died in her forty-cighth 
year. 

‘THE Horsk SuppLty,—The following are the mem- 
bers of the select committee of the House of Lords 
appointed “ to inquire into the conditien of this eoun- 
try with regard to horses, amd ite capabilities of sup- 
plying any present or future demand for them "—viz,, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Richmond, Lords 
Halifax, Lansdowne, Ailabury, Portsmouth, Malmes- 
bury, Lucan, Grey, Falmouth, Bessborough, Tyrone, 
Redesdale, Rosebery, Kesteven, and Blachford, 

VALENTINE’S Day At Norwiexu,—lt appeats that 
on St. Valeatine’s Eve, Nerwich, about nidaight, is 
awakened by a most Weleome sound. “ Every streét, 
from the most fashionable to the most miserable, re- 
verberated with repeated vigorous peals upon @oor- 
knockers, mighty thunderings at deors minus those 
conveniences, and violent and sustained pullings of 
Louse bells. Tue universality of theknocking end rmg- 
ing, its vigorousuess, and the confidence of its tone, 
indicate.i to a Norwichian that it was St. Valentine's 
Eve.” it appears that it is customary for tradesmeni 
and people who are not tradesmen to leave surrep- 
titiously presente on the doorsteps of their customers 
and friends. 

LIABILITIES OF PAWNBROKERS,.~—At thd Haramer- 
smith police-court the other d’y Mr, W. A. Chapman, 


pawnbroker, of High Street, Kensington, was sum- 
moved by Mrs. Jane Livermore for deliveringa coat 
which was of less value than at the tinre it was 
pledged. This case involved a ion of consider- 
able im ance to the trade, ag to whether # pawn- 
broker was liable for dammge to uu afticle whieh was 
moth-eaten while under his charge. Mr. Bridge said 
théte was a difference of opiniom as to the liabilittes of 
pawnbrokers, but his reading of the law Was that a 
pawnbroker was bound to take as much'caré of an 
arliéle as the Owner of it would do. He therefore de- 
cided against the defeudant, He estimated the da- 
mage at 17s.6d. Notice of appeal was given. 

Tue Duc pe Cuartres. The Duc de Chartres, 
brother to the Comte de-Paris and grandson of Leuis 
Philippe by the Crown Prince Duke of Orléans, Who 
died by accident in 1842, has retarned from his ¢x- 
ploring expedition south of Algeria. He was accom- 
panied by General Gallifet, of Communist siege me- 
mory. The.caraven went as far as Bl-Goleal, a town 
in the desert about 120 leagues south of Biskra. ‘Ihe 
route was through a hitherto uokaown couatry, aad 
the gigantic caravan, of no less than 6,000.eamels dnd 
othér carrying beasts, wound ils way along ridges or 
causeways formed by the sand. Hi-Goleah is the 
remotest point south of Algeria where Kurepeeus ever 
penetrated. The duke and his somtpanions were 
auxious to find the peint ‘of intersection with the 
route pursued by the caravans: which cross the 
Sahara for reaching Timbuctoo;but whetiver they 
have succeeded ot wot upto now remains a Living- 
stone-Stanley myetery. 

Tue Feast oy St. Pavt.—<At St, Paul's Cathe- 
dral « musical coummetnuration Bervite Was receully 
petformed ir honowrof the festival of St, Paul. The 
building ‘was dloset!'to the public at one 0’ clock for 
the purpose of making préparation for the service, 
whieh it tad beén préviously announced would com- 
mence wt four. ATI the pfideipal doorsof the icathe- 
dral were thrown open to the public at three o’clook, 
and soon after the vast interior was quite crammed 
with people. The dome and nave were illumiuated 
with gas. The general effect produved by the pre- 
sence of the great multitude of persons aad the graa- 
deur of the service was of a very soletnn and iinpres- 
sive cliaracter. The ehoit of the cathedral was aug- 
mented very materially, aud anumeroas aud eflivieut 
instrumental accompaniment was in attendauco, aud 
joined with the orgun in contribating to the 
good effect of the music, A Belection from CS 
soha's “ St. Panl” was givea in place of the authem 
of the eveuing. This selection wae divided. imto 
mee parte, aud embsaced Ks wmoet sharecteristic 
features, 

SSS 


FACETIA. 
A sTAMP you camnot buy—The stamp of .a-gentle- 


man. 

Some men who are repotted to“ tive on their wits,” 
must live on very Hmited promises. 

Wat is the diffeteice between a mischievous 
mousé wad 4 beautiful young lady?—One harms the 
‘cheese, the Otlier charms the he’s, 

“T say, don’t you know who that is?” “No.” 
““ Why, it’s the celebrated Jones.” “ What's he cole- 
brated for, then?” “ Weil, I'm blest if I kaoow.” 

Mrs. PartinGTow thioks that the grocers ought 
to bire-s masio teacher to teach them the scales’ cor- 
reotly. 

‘T'weE rifost strikfig difference betweén a foolish 
person and a looking-glass is that the oné speaks 
without reflecting and the cther reflects without 
speaking. 

As Ir Strikes Us.—All railway passengers are 
fawiliar with the “ beating” of the eugiue: does it 
arise from the gdverniag rod? We Walt of ne 
other caude.—. 

Gospen Looks.A yotmg gentleman, wpeakiny 
ofa yorang "s fashtonabte yellowish huir, called 
it pare-gokd. “dt onght to be,” quoth K=—; it 
loots like twenty*four carrots.” 

APPLe-t¥ ‘WorkDdED.—A well known pomologist 
was héatd fo assert the othér day, apropos of eur first 
parents, that they would have been a heppy pear if it 
had not been Tor the medlar.—Fun, 

AN instance of throwing one’s self about. was wit. 
nessed a few evenings ago at a party in the case of 
a young lady who, when asked to simg,-first tossed 
her head aad then pitehed her ¥oies. 

Don’’ You S#a?—~An ingenious youth presented 
himself at a fancy dress ball in ordimary évering 
costume, bat describing hinself as inipersonating 
Oveaa. On being asked how he represented Ocean 
heexpltined that he tad “creeky ” boots.—/ un, 

Atrtor (fo Literary Friend in Bed): “Siek 
headache ? ell, now, f’¥e got the best cure in the 





world for you Tl read my twoTlive Act Tragedies. 





They are both historical, and fail of blood and thun. 
der, and can’t fail to do you good.” 

A Previous Acquatntaxce.—A ramour is cur- 
fent that @ dentist on being recently introduced to a 
yoting lady, gracefully opened the conversation by 
saying, “ Miss W——, I hope that I =a consider 
that we are not entirely uvacquainted, had the 
pleasure of pulliag out a toothfor yourfather a short 
time ago.” 

AN AGREEABLE PRACTICE. 

Lady : “ There is soine one singing ina very dis- 
agiteeable voice ‘downstairs, Sarah; 1 wish you 
would stop it!” 

Sarah: “Oh, ntum, it's only Mary practising 
seconds.” — Fur. 

A MILITARY BALL. 

“Did you ever go to a military ball?” asked a lisp. 
ing maid of an old veteran, . 

“No, iny dear,” growled-the old soldier; ‘‘inthose 
days I dace liad-a thili ‘ball tome to me. And 
whut do you think it did? Kt took.my deg off.” 

BOUND ADVICE. 

“T pay, P , Gis Chile has tried lots ob gift 
farés and things for a prize, bat nebber could draw 
anything at all. 

“ Well, Cassar, I'd ’vise you to try a handoart ; de 
ao aree thousand to one dat you could draw 

ate 

Tse Losr WuHerstone.—A barber while cutting 
the hair of a rural customer ran his shears-against 
80me hard substance which proved to be a whetstone. 
The old farmer said he bad missed that ‘whetstone 
ever since: haying time last July, and had hooked all 
over the field for-it, bat. now témembered sticking it 
up over his ear. 


An Unapvisep Okeiian.—The ‘gteat-grandfather 
of Thomas Edivards diéd at one hundred and four- 
teen, his grandfather at one hundred and four, 
but the father died at the early age of sixty-seven. 
His young son Edward, now ouly ninety-five, teck- 
lessly committed matrimony with a chit of seventy. 
This is what comes of being an unadvised orphan. 

MODERN BELLES, 

“T don’t like médern belles, ma, because they are 
iso much like burglars.” 

“ Why, my son, what do you mean? How ate 
niodera belles like bunglars?” 

“ Because; you see; they destroy the fizest locks 
‘with powder.” 

PATRICK'S COAT. 

“Good-mording, Patrick. You have got a tiew 
coat on ‘at last, bat it evens to fit you too much.” 

“Ooh! there’s nothtoy surprising in that. Sufe, 
I waru’t there when I was measured for it.”’ 

“How greedy you are,” said one little girl to aa* 
other, who had taken the best apple in the dish; “2 
\was gding to take that.” 

A'MATTER OF TASTE. 

(Rever said, but thought of as we lit the cigar, 

to go home. 

“Do you like Browning?” asked a reading man 
of ‘a young lady whom he had taken down to dinner, 
‘The fair creature by his side (who was no book- 
‘worm) answered, “ Yes. That is, 1 like crackling.” 
— Punch, 

Oren Ears.—A few days since a seedy petson 
applied to a wealthy citizen for help, and received 
the small stm of-sixpence. The giver remarked, ws 
he handed inn the pittance, * Take it, you aré wel- 
cote ; Ottr ears Are always ‘open to the distréssed.”” 
‘Phat may be,” replied the Tecipisnt; “but never 
bafdre in nity life have I seen so Bmall an opening 
for such large wars.” 

ASucoxrss?uL Rusk—A wag went to a station of 
one of the railroads one evening, and, finding the 
best carriage full, said, in a low tone, “ Why, this 
carriage isn’t going!” Of coarse this caused » 

eneral Stanipede, and the wag took the best seat~ 
n the midst of the indignation the wag was asked t 
‘why did you say this carriage wasn’t going?” 
‘ Well, it wasn’t then,” replied the wag, “ but it is 
how.” 
INCIDENT OF AN ICE DAY. 

Lady: “ Going away to¥motrew, Mr. Manners! 
Oh, but I cannot possibly do without you at my 
skating party | You are thie only disengeged man 
on my list!” 

Mr, M.: “Exactly, my dear madam. The frost has 
buen too nich for so many fellows down here that 
I positively dare not stop any longer-might got 
captured myself, you know1"—Pwitch. 

A Reverend CLERGYMAN.—An Irish clergyman, 
who was a hard labourer on his glébe, and when so 
occupied dressed in a véry ragged manner, was re- 
vently engaged attending the early potato field, 
wheu hé was sucptided by the rapid approach 
of his patron in an oper earriage, with some ladies 
whom he wae to meet at dinner in the afternoon. 
Unable'to escape ia time, he drew his hat over his 
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face, extended his arms eovered with his tattered 
jacket, and passed himself off as a scarecrow. 
A LOAFER’S LOGIC, 

Worthy Pastor: ‘My boy, learn to be contented ; 
mouths are never sent without the bread fo feed 
them.” 

Praetical Boy: “Oh, ah! but the mouths is sent 

to our house aud the bread to: yourn !”—Fun. 
° REDISTRIBUTION. 

Shoeblack: “’Eve, young ’un, lend. usyyer broom 
an’ yer can ’ave my blackin’ brushes in exchange 
for tlie day!’ 

Snow-sweeper : “ Oh, ar! nobody don't want their 
boots pHa this weather, and they doés want the 
snow swep’!” 

Shoeblack: “ G’ long! cawl yerself a Republitan 
and hobjek to an ockashnal redistribootion 0” pro- 
perty ’’"—Fun. 

MAKING MONEY. 

“Is this good money ?” said man to a suspicious- 
caning wag, who had wade some small purchase of 

im, 

** It ought to be good, for I made it myself,” was 
the answer. 

Upon this the questioner pro to give the 
man into custody for coining; but ke explained, in 
his defence, that he mado the money by fiddling. 

ALAS! POOR CARP. 

A famous French carp, dating from the time of 
Francis the First, aged thtes hundred wud seventy- 
five years, and measuring thrée feet in length, aud 
two anda half in breadth, was attacked the other 
day by an enormous pike aud devoured, His poor 
fish bones, we may suppowe, lie in Jonah-like inter- 
tient, and, were it possible to catch the devouring 
pike and label him with an epitaph, he should be 
made to carry this on his back ; 

Requieseat in Pisee.— Punch. 
“tt's AN ILL WIND,” Etc. 

Brown: “ Hullo, Jones! What's the matter?” 

Jones (Amateur Tenor) ¢ “ Oh, dreadful chronic in- 
flammation of the larynx! Lost my voice entirely!” 

Brown: “Dear nite! you don’t mean that?” 

Jones: “* Yes—been obliged to give up singing 
altogether !” 

Brown (with alaority): “By George, look here, 
old fellow! Come and dine with us to-night, and 
spend the evening.”—Pune 

MSTHETIC WITH A VENGHANCE. 

Tom: “I say, old man, now yon’ve got that stun- 
a of yours you ought to be looking out for 
a wife!” 

Rodolphus: “ Quite so, I was thinking of one of 
those Miss Gibsons, don’t you know——” 

Tom: “Ah! Let me recommend the tall-one, old 
man, She'll make the best wife in the world!” 

Rodolphus ; “ Quite so. But the short-one seems 
to harmonize better with the kind of furniture I go in 
for—buhl-and marqueterie, don’t you know.”"=Puanch, 

Boots AND Bemnc.—Among the various advertise- 
ments round about that beautify every practicable 
surface the wayfarer may havé noticed one which 
offers him boots so constructed as to be capable of 
being continually renovated by having affixed to 
them, when necessary,,a new heel. This is an 
ingenious contrivance for prolonging @ ‘boot's 
existence, bat, alas! it will myke no boot last for 
ever. Besides that, the upper leathers must still 
wear out, and the renewal of the heel of a boot can 
boot but little when we cannot depend on the 
immortality of the solo.—Punch. 


FRAGMENT OF FASHIONABLE CONVERSATION, 
(Afier the door is closed.) 

Tittle Swell No. 1: “ Huntin’ to-day?” 

Little Swell No.2 (settling himself in the up-train, 
attended by Livery Stable Keeper): “ Ex—yaas,” 

No. 1: “ Keep your horses here?” 

No. 2: “ Er—yaas.” 

No.1: “ Was that Smashem?” 

No. 2: “ Er—yaas.” 

No.1: “ Useful fellow, eh?” 

No. 2; “Er—yaas. Lent mo twenty pounds once 
never paid him.”—~Punch. 

THE LOVE OF LAW. 

There was rather a novel action brought lately in 
the Bradford County Gourt by a wool-sorter who 
wished to recover the cest of a watcl:and eliain from a 
damsel whom he had been courting for somre years 
and to whom, though he “had not actually pro- 
mised marriage, he had spoken about it on certain 
occasions,” ‘The defendant stated that the watch 
was hers because 

The plaintiff had given it to her im love, and what was 
given in love could not be taken back in law. 

Although in this particular instance love's gift:was 
confirmed by law, we fear the youny woman’s ac- 
quaintance with the latter was not so intimate as 
with the former. A few hours spent in the Divorce 
Court would prove to her that law can hardly keep 





up with its duties in the way of taking back what 
was given in love.—Fun. 
THE REASON WHY. 

Attorney : “I beg to disagree with your honour. 
I was: born and reared in a parsonage, which was 
text to the villege church, and the trappiest days of 
my life were spent in that dwelling next to the 
church.” 

Justice: “ There is much truth in your remark, no 
doubt, sir; but Hf you lived neat a-church vow in 
your maturity, asl do now, I think ‘you would ex~ 
perience some unpleasant and annoying incidents 
oceasionally, LI assure youl find it very disugree- 
able at times.” 

At t “I haveno doubt you.do, yout honour ; 
but that is easily explained, I imagine, as your hon~ 
our resides next to an Episcopalian charch, and you 
are yourself a strict Presbyterian |” 








DEATH INSURANCE. 
A ABLE. 


A MotNTEBANK whose life displayed 

Uncommon genius in the trade 

Of getting much while giving maught 

eer deal of knavish thought) 
out through all the country round 

That he the magic art had foun 

Of teaching Eloquence to all 

Who chose to pay (the fee was small)! 

indeed, the rogue declared, his plan 

Would educate the dullest man— 

at ¢’en a horse, or Ox, or ass, 

Till he in § eaking would surpass 

Immortal Tally! and would show 

All modern arts that lawyers knot, 

Besides, to grace a brilliant speech! 

“ All this I andertake to. teach 

The merest dunce—or else,” he said, 

“The forfeiture shall be my head!” 

Of course so marvellous a thing ; 
Soon through the courtiers reached the king, 
Whd, having called the charlatan 
Into his presence, thus began 
“ Well, Sir Professor, I have heard 
Your boasts~and take you at your word. 
Between us be it now agreed 
That to my: stable you proceed 
At once, and thence a donkey tuke 
Of whom—’tis bargained—you shall make 
An orator of fluent speech; 

Or, failing thus the brute to teach, 
You shall be d till you are dead!” 
“* A bargain, sire!” the fellow said ; 

“ And ten years’ time shall be allowed; 
It is but fair.” The monarch bowed, 

“ And now my fee be pleased to pay!” 
Then takes the gold and goes away. 

A courtier whom he chanced to meet, 
A fortnight later, in the street 
Began the fellow to deride 
About his bargain. “ Faith!” he cried, 
‘ A fine agreement you have made! 

I mean to see the forfeit paid ; 
The art of rhetoric to teach— 
Of course you'll make a gallows-spéedh!” 

“ Laugh as you may, my merry man!” 
Replied the cunning charlatan ; 

“‘ Although my wisdom you may flout, 

I know, quite well, what I’m about. 

If in the years allotted, I, 

The king, or ass, should chance to die, 

Pray, don’t you see, ny giddy friend, 

The bargain finds a speedy end ? 
My fee was but a premium paid 
To one in the insurance trade ; 
Of one or other of the three 

‘Pen years are pretty sure bo see 
The epitaph—as chances fall 
I take the hazard—that is all!” 0B 





GEMS. 


Ivy young and old persons would spend :half the 
money in making others:happy which they spend in 
dress and useless luxury how mtch more real plea- 
sure it would give them. 

True Lirs.—The mere lapse of years is not life. 
To eat, drink and sleep—to be exposed to darkness 
and light—to pace round in the mill of habit, and 
turn thought into an implement of trade—this is 
not life. owledge, truth, love, beauty, goodnes: 
faith, alone can give vitality to the meclanism o 
existence, 

*- How little noticeis taken of you in the world ?” 
saida pin to a needle. “ You are always about 
your work, slipping in and out so softly, but never 
stopping to be praised. When a pretty dress is 
finished who thinks of the needle that sewed it? 
Even the holes that you make are soemall that they 
olese up direetly behind you.” ‘I’m content'to be 





useful,” said the needle. “I do not ask to be 
praised. {do not remain in my work, it is true; 
but I leave behind me~« ‘thread which shows that 
My course has not been in vain.” So let us pass 
through life, doing our duty as we go, reménrbered 
for some good work left behind when we ourselves 
have departed. 


‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


_. Cur Cakz.—Two eggs, one cup of sugar, one 
half-enp butter, one half-cup cteam, one halfieap 
sour milk, flour, soda and cinnamon: 

To prevent ink from turning monidy it has bem 
recommended by a German chémist to.add a dro 
or two of mustard oil. A similar addition to stare 
paste is said to prevent its: becoming sour, 

Troy Pupprne.—One cup of chopped suet, one 
teaspoonful each of salt anfsoda, one scant cup of 
molasses, one and a half of milk, two teaspoonfuls 
of cream.tartar, two and @ half cups of flour, and 
one cup of chopped raisins, Add spices if you like, 
and boil three hours. 

Loviz’s: Rotts.—Pat two.quartte of flour in & 
an; rub in a piece of batter; make a hole in the 
our, in which put a spoonfal .or ‘more sugar; one 

half-cup new yeast, one pint new milk; brush the 
flour over it lightly and let it stand overnight ; in 
the morning add half « teaspoonful soda ; knead 
thoroughly and putin the pan again; rise-an hour 
or two, then make into: rolis, and rise again ; bake 
about twety minutes. 





STATISTICS. 


Port or Fanmwourn~tThe following is 4 list of 
the number, tonnage, and flags vf the vessels, prin- 
Gipally for ordets, and excitsive of all coasters, 
which atrived at Falniouth duritig the yenr 18725 
English - 1,899, 865,933 register tonnage; German 
542, 158,932; Italian 352, 150,733; orwegian 
218, 80,180; Austrian 181, 77,704; Russian 
89, 45,958; French 100, 83,787; Duteh 112, 31,371; 
Danish 125; 25,801; Swedish 101, 36,731; Americar 
65, 62,994; Spanish 92, 28,117; Greek 54, 16,846 
Portuytiese 11, 2,106; Turkish a og to’ 
8,945 vessels, 1,618,257 tonsa. The above.list com- 
pared with that of 1871 shows axi excess in ships of 
267, and in tonnage of 176,787. The Trinity pilotage 
for twelve months ending the 30th of September 
amounted to 15,0861. 19s, 8d. being above that of 
every other port in the United Kingdom, with the 
sole exception of London. 


ESS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mus. Erazaneru Dawe, a widow, of Carharratk, 
Cornwall, died in Febrasry, at the reputed age of £02, 

One of the chief amusements of the Roman Oar- 
nival this year has been to throw about live birds 
sewn to oranges aud flowers. 

THREE new halis have been opened in the Louvre 
for the exhibition of pictures by Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Snyders, and of smal paintiags of the Dutch school, 
which Lave not fouud places in the Grande Galeria. 

Tue great novelty for early spring will be the 
Ohnddas costume, made in Italian cashmere, and or- 
namented with real Oriental embroidery, in two 

ades, 

REPLYING to the Mayor of Manchester, the Queen 
has consented to become a patron of the Interda- 
tional Fruit, Flower,-aud Vegetable Show, which is 
to be held in Manchester in September ext. 

TuHE Duc d’Aumale is going to romove his collec- 
tion of pictures from ‘T'wickenham to Chantilly. This 
collection, which consists of more than 3,500 paintings 
of different schools and periods, will be placed in the 
gallery of the Jeu de Paume. 

Tue additor appointed by the ne ex- 
amine the accounts of the Metropolitan rd of 
Works has disallowed about 8,500/. expended in the 
erection weais for the accommodation of the 
vestries oh "Fhankegiving Day, February 27, 1872, 

Paxis posséssés a prodigy of a star-gazer, gifted 
with the most wonderful long sight. Not only can 
M. Jean Marie Trubel distinguish the stars ia broad 
daylight,-but. he can seo Jupiter's four moons and 
Saturn’s rings with the naked eye. 

Some statistics from the old home of the green 
loth :—56,613 people visited Baden in1868 ; 62,036 
in 1869, 28,810 in 1870, 50,190 in 1871, and 58,110 in 
1872. What will be the number this year, now that 
the all-fascinatmg gaming tables are gone ? 

Tne last tax across the Channel is an impét dés 
marrons, the Parisian authorities having determined 
to impose a duty on chestnuts imported into the capi~ 
tal. As Paris consumepeto less that 10,000,000 chest- 
nuts yearly, it is reckoned that this tax will producé 
the modest sum of 28 8001 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. D. Core.—We have no more exact account than the 
one you weution, 

M. T. anv E. S.—Advertize in the form usual in ou™ 
columns—as you will see on this very page. 

Ricuarp 8.—The sentiment is good, and in every way 
creditable to you, but the poetry at present hardly attains 
our standard. Thanks for your communication. 

Jessie Leigu.—Apply at the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray's Inn Road, where you will get the best advice, 
without any farther trouble or inquiry. 

Harry.—The Fire of London originated in Nov., 1666, 
in the time of Charles the Second. The Great Plague oc- 
ocurred in the previous year (1665), when 68,596 persons 
are said to have perished. 

Gi.seat G. M.—Hardly suited for our columns, but de- 
cidedly good for a first attempt. The beats of the versi- 
fication are not quite regular, but all that will improve 
by practice. Read our good poets and plume your own 
wings as you may be able, 

E. 8S.—Unfortunately there is no lack, but indeed the 
reverse, of poets and song writers. Your best course, we 
presume, would be to take counsel with some music pub- 
lishers, of whom you will find several in Regent Street, 
Bond Street, and Oxford Street. But we ought honestly 
to tell you there are many diiliculties in the way. 

Youna LocxsmiruH.—We are unacquainted with the 
trials you mention, atany rate they are not being printed 
now. But various trials (recent ones) are being published 
as a sort of modern Newgate Calendar, and these might 
be heard of or ordered on application to any good news- 
vendor, 

James CrarKeE.—Constantly from Liverpool Your 
shortest course would be to purchase a Liverpool news- 
paper and thenwe think you would soon be in a way to 
acquire the information. Consult its advertizing columns. 
Of course there are various agents, but you will learn all 
if you do as we suggest. 

&.S. S.—To make blacking, take of ivory-black and 
treacle each 12 0z., spermaceti oil 4 oz., white wine viue- 
gar 4 pints; mix. This blacking is superior in giving 
leather a finer polish than any of those that are adver- 
tized, as they all contain sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
which is necessary to give the polishing quality, but 
— renders the leather rotten and very liable to 
crack, 

A, M.—We have never tried the formula in question, 
nor any other formula of the kind, though there is, of 
course, no telling what we may all have to do ultimately. 
However, as the one you refer to is extensively adver- 
tized aud extensively patronized, and as, moreover, the 
ingredients for such a receipt are tolerably innocent, we 
rather think that you might do well by using it. It can, 
we think, do no harm, and most probably it will justify 
the most sanguine expectations. 

H. A, M. (St, Leonard’s-on-Sea.)—We could not hon- 
estly advise you to put any faith in the extraordinary in- 
vention. If you have attained manhood it is certain the 
thing cannot be done ; consequently the pretension is un- 
worthy of the notice of asensible person. Be content, 
therefore, with your present height, and take life as it is, 
Some meu consider themselves too short, others too tall, 
but were their wishes to be gratified it is probable that 
they would be again discontented the next day. 

Annig CorsisH.—Sunday, Oct. 1, 1864, great calamity 
at Erith occasioned by the explosion of about 1,000 bar- 
rels of gunpowder, containing 100 lbs. each. The buildings 
of the Messrs. Hall wero blown to dust, and the embank’ 
ment in front thrown with great violence into the Thames. 
The explosion was heard and felt at Charing Cross, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. Five men were known to have 
been killed on the spot, five others were missing, pre- 

sumably killed, and three died after removal to Guy's 
Hospital, and those seriously injured amounted to twelve. 
~ canenee 8 jury returned a verdict of Accidental 
eath, 


Eva F. Mitxz,.—1, It depends altogether upon whether 
the dignity is that of a knight simply or of a baronet. If 
@ knight the son cannot take the title, it is only conferred 
for life. But the son of a baronet inherits the pater- 
nal title. 2. Sir is not in any way necessarily connected 
with the army ; such titles are conferred by the crown, 
as are all other titles upon persous supposed to be de- 
serving of the honours, We ought to add that the mere 
prefix Sir applies alike to knights and baronets, Also 
the title of knight has now become very common indeed, 
There is little social dignity implied in the title. See 
auy peerage—Burke, Debrett, ete.—in the Table of Pre- 
cedence. 

Avax.—Khodes is a celebrated island of the Archi- 








pelago at the entrance of the Gulf of Makri about 45 
miles long by 18 in its broadest part. The climate is de- 
lightful, and every pleasant fruit and fragrant flower 
abounds there. The Saracens became possessors of it 
in 665, and in 1309 it was taken from them by the Knights 
of St. John. They retaived it till 1525, when it was taken 
by the Turks, after an obstinate resistance,and the small 
number of knights that remained were afterwards re- 
moved to Malta; On a part of the harbour stood the 
famous Rhodian Colossus, under which vessels might 
travel—it was seventy cubits high, and was reckoned one 
of the seven wonders of the world. e Colossus was 
thrown down by an earthquake fifty-six years after its 
erection. 

Lucr.—We thank you for your verses, although w® 
have to regret our inability to use them. Regarded as a 
poem, or indeed as a composition, what you have sent is 
seriously defective. We will take the first verse only to 
illustrate our meaning. The depths of the sandy deepis 
unduly Bg wegen and is indeed wholly inadmissible. 
Rests allthe souls is simply bad grammar; a plural 
noun, you know, takes its accompanying verb in the 

lural numl rest therefore being the correct form. 

our ear —a pretty one, no doubt — will tell you that 
deep and Northfleet are words that do not rhyme. In- 
deed throughout several rhymes are manifestly wrong ; 
e.g., faith will not rhyme with safe, nor pass with fast, 
But we see that you have taken pains with your poem, 
and so we recommend you to try again. 

Cora Sermour.—l. We took the receipt as being highly 
recommended in an excellent collection. For ourselves 
we should prefer to leave all such interferences with na- 
ture alone, for, whatever success may be immediately 
gained, nature usually suffers. That exquisite golden 
hair with the slightly red or brown tinge which ladies 
now long for and also dye for is—to give one instance— 
a somewhat dangerous thing to imitate. Several ladies, 
once possessors of glorious hair, have, after using the 
fashionable dye, found their hair all falling off. We don’t 
say that such is always the case, and we admire greatly 
the exquisite colour in question, but still we know it to 
be often the case. 2. The preparation we mentioned 
would not keep. It would require to be made anew, 





‘*1T WASN’T SO WHEN I Was YOUNG,” 


Dame Myrtle looked adown the road, 
Where, hand in hand, two lovers strayed, 
And to the prying villagers 
The secret of each heart betrayed. 
The look of love was in their eyes, 
And love was in the songs they sung; 
“Ah, me!” the good dame said, and sighed, 
** It wasn’t so when I was young! 


“ For maids were coy, and men gallant, 
And urged their suit on bended kuee, 
Those were the days of modest love— 
Those were the days of chivalry | 
But now a lover’s looks and ways 
Are themes for every idle tongue, 
And hearts are not the precious things 
They used to be when I was young! 


“ Why in my time,’’ and here she paused 
To set her cap andsmooth her hair, 

“ We thought ‘twas part of Love's behest 
To keep a lover in despair, 

But now the maid is lightly wooed, 
And oy won I must confess ; 

Too willing lips can never yield 
The bliss of that reluctant Yes!” 


Dame Myrtle took her glasses down, 
And wiped them vg clean and dry, 
While, hand in hand, before her cot, 
The happy lovers sauntered by. 
She seemed to hear their whispered words, 
She seemed to know the songs they sung. 
Good dame, confess that you forget— 
"Twas just the same when you were yous ! 


Howakrb, nineteen, tall, loving, a thorough gentleman, 
in a good social position, and good tempered. 

Cuaries T., twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy. 
Respondent must also be about twenty, and fond of 
music. 

WitiraM T., & seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fair complexion, 
like himself, and fond of home and children, 

W. T. C., a bandsman in the Royal Navy, dark com- 
plexion, and of a loving disposition. Respondent must be 
about twenty, able to cook, and domesticated. 

W. H. W., a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent 
must be about twenty, of a loving disposition, aud foud 
of home and children ; a cook preferred. 

A Hapry One, twenty, medium height, fair, good look- 
ing, in a good position, and musical Kespondent must 
be a pretty blonde in the like circumstances. 

Patrr T., twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, and 
fair complexion, Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
fond of home ; a mechanic preferred. 

Victor D., twenty-four, tall, dark, affectionate, hand- 
some, and fond of home. Respondent must be about 
twenty-two, tall, dark, pretty, aud domesticated, 

WINIFRED, medium height, good figure, and of a loving 
disposition. Respoudeut must be about twenty-seven, 
loving, and fond of home. 

Epwiy, twenty-three, tall, fair, hazel eyes, dark-brown 
hair, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen, pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Juuia O,, dark eyes, light-brown hair, loving, and do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be about, twenty, dark, 
and fond of home, 

Nansry V., nineteen, tall, dark, blue eyes,and considered 
good looking, would like to correspond witha respectable 
mechanic. 

Hapry Jack, twenty-one, 5ft. 10in., fair complexion, 
fair hair, and blue eyes, espoudent must be tall, fair, 


domesticated, and have a little money. . 
Lone_y Harriet, twenty-tive, gray eyes, and brown 
hair, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark young man 
about twenty-five or twenty-six ; a mechanic preferred. 
Exciva, twenty-one, dark-brown hair, black eyes, fair 
complexion, loving, and domesticated, 


Respondent 











cig be tall, dark, about twenty-four,and in a good posi- 
ion. 

J. W. H., twenty-one, fair complexion, blue eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. Respondent must be about nine- 
teen, dark complexion, and fond of home. 


Harrr F.1o, thirty, medium height, blue eyes, and 
dark hair, would make a loving and affectionate wife to 
a steady tradesman ; must be dark, and thirty. 

Mexury Rose, twenty-three, medium height, dark eyes, 
brown hair, of a loving disposition, oma true, would 
| 77 acarelul wife toa i 

ve. 

GenyTLE LILy, nineteen, medium height, brown eyes, 
dark hair, of a loving and tender nature. Respondent 
must be about twenty-two, dark, good looking, and 
capable of making a good home. 

KLY Harry, tet dark, curly hair, blue 
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ly. 

yes, ‘ed goo g, and an actor by profes- 
sion, Respondent must have a little mouey or property, 
and be fond of the stage. 

QurreRs Jis, twenty-five, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, 
and a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent must be 
from eighteen to hes oo fai pretty, respectable, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Eruet 'l’., eighteen, tall, dark complexion, affectionate, 
and very fond of music. Respondent must be twenty- 
three, rather tall, loving, and fond of home and chil- 


en. 

Joun James H., twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fair complexion, blue eyes, and of a loving disposition. 
Respondent must be about nineteen or twenty, fond of 
home and children. 

Jenny, twenty-one, tall, rather stout, dark hair, gray 
eyes, good tempered, domesticated, fond of home, anda 
servant. Respondent must be tall, fair, loving, fond of 
home, and temperate, 

Jxssiz, twenty-two, brown hair and eyes, rather tall 
domesticated, and of a loving disposition, considered 
pretty. Respondent must be about twenty-five, fair 
complexion, loving, and fond of home, 

Mania J., twenty-two, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered handsome, of a very loving disposition and do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be tall, fair, loving, and 
fond of home and children. 

Avyniz, twenty-three, medium height, fair complexion, 
light-brown hair, brown eyes, and of a loving disposition, 
Respondent must be about twenty-five or twenty-six, 
tall, dark, and good tempered ; a respectable mechanic 
preferred, 

Margaret, twenty-four, tall, rather inclined to be 
stout, blue eyes, brown hair, of a cheerful disposition, 
and in a good positi Resp t must be from thirty 
to forty, kind, good tempered, and the mate of a mere 
chant ship. 

ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

ALFRED is responded to by—** Marjorie N.,” good look 
ing, domesticated, and musically inclined. 

‘Yom E. by—‘‘ Ombra,” nineteen, loving, domesticated, 
and is a good musician. 

Litx D, by—" J. W. B.,” twenty-four, medium height, 
fair, and in a comfortable position. 

Firyina Jip by—‘ Lizzie,” tall, fair, handsome, and 
would make a fond and loving wife. 

AtrRreD by—‘ Theodora B.,” pretty, able to keep a 
home comfortable. 

CoLoniaL by—* Kathleen V.,” fair, musical; and do- 
mesticated. 

mee J. by—“ Ernest C.,” is dark, and of medium 
height. 

T, T. by—* M. A, T.,” nineteen, 5{t. 2in., blue eyes, do- 
mesticated, and would make a loving wife. 

Maaaiz by—* Charlie,” twenty-seven, fair, loving, and 
fond of home. 

Ava and Fiora by—* Silex,” twenty-five, clerk, in a 
good situation, and handsome. 

Betta by—" George B.,” twenty-four, tall, fuir hair, 
blue eyes, and considered handsome, and fond of howe 
and children. 

Girsy Q. by—*' Stephen H.,” twenty-one, dark coms 
plexion, tall, considered handsome, and a seaman in the 
Royal Navy. 

Minniz M. by—“ William E.,” tall, dark complexion, 
black hair and eyes, and possesses all the requirements 
mentioned. 

Jack Marysait by —‘‘ Jessie A.,” twenty-four, me- 
dium height, dark complexion, good tempered, fond of 
home, and thinks she would suit him in every respect. 

Josieu F, by—“ Sarah F.,” twenty-five, medium height, 
good tempered, domesticated, affectionate, and found o 
children, 

Aubert by—" Nellie,” eighteen, pretty, blue eyes, 
golden hair, domesticated, would make a good little 
wife, and well educated. 

James Z. S. by—‘* Loving Nellie,” twenty-six, medium 
height, considered pretty, hazel eyes, brown hair, and 
domesticated. 

Bersy by—* John W.,” twenty-three, tall, dark com- 
plexion, blue eyes, respectably connected, loving, good 
tempered, and a tradesman, 
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